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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 

An Article on‘‘ The Claims of History and Literature 
of the Society of Friends upon its members to-day,” by 
Edw. Brown, Brooklyn, L. I. (lately de’cd.) will be read; 
also a paper entitled, “A Work For Young Friends,” by 
Lucretia M. B. Mitchell, to be followed by a discussion of 
it by Mary H. Whitson, Dr. Horace Furman, and others, at 
the next regular meeting to be held iu the Race St. Par- 
lor Second-day evening, 4th mo, 8th., at 8 p.m. All in- 
terested are cordially invited to attend. 


By ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


A SCHOOL TEACHER DESIRES WORK FOR 


the summer at sea-shore, as clerk, charge of linen room, 


or care of cottage. K. H. TAGG, Moores P. O., Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. 


ANNO UNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty 


ss. SHOEMAKER, 
—MILLINERY 


533 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
4 Private house, third door below Green St. 
Franklin Street, 


MARY E. WATERS, *™ pyitadeiphia, 


BONNET MAKER. 


Plain rere wk ol of = kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets to order. 


KAHUMPKA, FLORIDA. New Hotel “Clar- 
endon” now open by Philadelphia manager. Everything 
first-class. Terms moderate. Located about the centre of the 
ttate on the line of the Florida Southern Railway. Just the spot 
for the invalid or those in want of a quiet and cheerful winter 
home. Only five minutes’ walk from the celebrated Crystal 
Spring. JOSEPH JONES, Manager. 


7 WO REFINED GENTLEMEN DESIRE PER- 
manent board and home comforts ina Friends’ family. Best 
references. Address K., 2046 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—AN ADULT FAMILY TO RENT 
a desirable house in N. W. section ; furnished if preferred, 
and board two. Address E., Office of Intelligencer and Journal, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


w4 ‘ANTED—SITUATION ON FARM (STOCK 
farm preferred), for 18-year old boy. Has had several 
years’ experience. Address G. L., office Intelligencer and Jonrnal. 


'ANTED—A FRIEND AND HIS WIFE, OR 
a capable woman, to keep house for two adult Friends. 
Address P. L., office Intelligencer and Journal, 921 Arch 8t. 





EWIS' 98 cas. LYE 
Powdered and Perfumed. 


(PATENTED.) 


The sfrongest and purest Lye made. Will 
make 10 to 12 Ibs. of the best Perfumed 
Hard Soap in 20 minutes without boiling. 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, 
closets, drains, etc. Photographers’ and 
machinists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and 
nut makers. For engineers as a boiler 
cleaner, and anti-incrustater. For brewers 
and bottlers, for washing barrels, bottles, 
etc. For painters to remove old paints, 
For washing trees, etc , etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CoO., 
General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETO., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan oN MORTGAGE. 


PRoMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Fortie 


OFFICES : th & Lancaster Avenue. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. Jenxrys, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A, SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


ExxrcutTiveE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal) 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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Equitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


CAPITAL, ee hae we ae $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the uitable Mo Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


WILLIAM P. BETTS 
UNDERTAKER, 
No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


we WM. HEACOCK, eae~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Special attention paid to Embalming. 


WM. H. JONES 
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OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by ial deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
AND amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general 
Trust and Financial Business. All Trust Funds lok bathe are kept separate and apart 
jrom the assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Alan Wood, Jr. 
Charles Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D.McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Joseph L. Caven. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President anc Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.7 PHILA. 


a i et ee ee ee ee ee ee ee weeew ee ererwweeeeeewwewwewewvewe 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS of LiFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTuAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SurRPLUs of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gam ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.~@a 


Pres, EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
THE GIRARD “Selaenaa 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST (0,  Presien*. EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEorGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 


LU KENS _WEBSTER, | ies of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 


: a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 








MILK, | ‘ rd : 
CREAM, | 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
q ae a 


nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 


Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a | Paper now goes to about 3300 , reaching, say, 


week to all of the city and surrounding 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
country. We are as © © most re- | ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
| oe pe ee eee ee ment. §@ When our readers answer an advertiser, 


AND | 
BUTTER | 
ALWAYS | 


ON HAND. | please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY | tigement in this vaper.“@a 


A SPECIALTY. 


WALTER A. WOOD, HARVESTING MACHINERY. | 7°" ‘pubee traNorwe Down 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress inthe country. 4.1, DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 
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ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
This company manufactured and sold last year, 54, hocken Dairies. Special Attention rving families. 
Aak er the Wood and take no other. 603 N 8th Philadel: eee 
Local agents appointed or information given b Office, - Sth Btreet, phia, Fa. 
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COTTAGE. 


OCEAN END OF S. CAROLINA AVENUE. FRIENDS’ PARLOR 
MEETING AT 10.80 O'CLOCK ON FiRsT-DAYs. 171 8S. CAROLINA 


AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
M. F. PASCHALL, Hostess. 


PENNHURST, 


TELEPHONE No. 118. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Radnor, 


H. W. SHARPLESS. 





South Carolina Avenue, : 


Atlantic City, N. J. 





Saliocine... Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, '89, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 
Supyect: ‘The Factors of Life.’’ 





All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend. 


Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6.05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 


Epwakp H. MAGILL, President. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jossina ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 


HENRY OC. ELLIS, 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents STREET, PHILADA 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goee to about 8300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3@ When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it wpon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper. “@a 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 


ARTHUR H. TomLINson, Principal, 
Or CynTH1a G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQuARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna BR. Cagzy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
Tuomas P. BarTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BrppLz, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FP RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A. Deenfing enti Gep-echest fer both comes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 


fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
Samus C. Cours, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


WARMINSTER 


The new Ingrain Fabric. A carpet that surpasses 
anything of its kind both in durability and ex- 
cellence of weave. The designs and colorings 
are novel, and possess the richness of effect of a 


Brussels Carpet. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 North Second Street, Phila. 
[Pen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
Aquila J. Linvill, 1244 N. Ninth Street. 
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YE DID IT UNTO ME, 


Since Christ is still alive in every man 

Who has within him one upspringing germ 

Of heavenward-reaching life, though crushed, infirm, 
And dwindling in the bot simoons that fan 

Only the jungle-growths of earth,—we can 

Best minister to Him by helping them 

Who dare not touch His hallowed garment’s hem: 
Their lives are even as ours,—one piece, one plan. 
Him know we not, Him shall we never know, 
Till we behold Him in the least of these 

Who suffer or whosin. In sick souls He 

Lies bound and sighing; asks our sympathies : 
Their grateful eyes Thy benison bestow, 

Brother and Lord,—“ Ye did it unto Me.” 


—Luey Larcom. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE DISCIPLINE OF AFFLICTION. 


“T wiLt not leave you comfortless, I will come to 
you,” were the consoling words of the Divine Mas- 
ter to his sorrowing disciples who were not prepared 
for his departure, so soon to take place. He had been 
their leader, their teacher, their friend ; all the trials 
they had experienced in the three years that they 
had been his constant companions, were as nothing 
when compared to this of his going away, and how 
were they to endure the parting ! 

It is with us as it was with these sad-hearted dis- 
ciples. When those upon whom we have been lean- 
ing,—those who are our beloveds, who have eaten of 
the same bread, and drank with us the same cup, are 
removed from our sight, there seems nothing left but 
despair. It is so hard through our blinding tears to 
“look up to the hills whence our help cometh,” while 
the sombre hues of darkness and distrust gather 
about our lives and there appears nothing in all the 
earth worth living for. In the deep agony of the 
hour we crave only to follow the departing footsteps. 
And from the depths into which we are plunged, in 
our first great grief we seldom wholly emerge,— 
rarely ever rise to the same level of untrammeled 
ease and freedom, in which we rejoice and are glad, 
ere the hour of trial sweeps over us, carrying away 
the support upon which we lean. It is this inevita- 
ble result that makes the discipline of affliction so 
momentous. The sorrow comes frequently “as a 
thief in the night.” Like the inhabitants of that 
olden time we know not until the floods are upon 
ur, that our little world of joy and peace and love is 
to be overwhelmed and the waters of the deluge to 
sweep every summit of strength and hope. Ah! 
how can we know where our poor ark is to find a 
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resting- place in the tumultuous sea upon which we are 
tossing? We must wait the subsiding of the storm 
before the dove can find the olive branch that prom- 
ises peace and deliverance. If the striken ones could 
only know and feel this—could trustingly bide the 
time until the hand of the Helper brings relief! But 
we weary our poor hearts with the striving, and fear- 
ing that we are forsaken and forgotten, sometimes 
permit dark and defiant thoughts to tear and rend us 
with weapons of their own forging, and thus daring 
and defying we are in danger of losing the only an- 
chor that can hold our tempest-tossed vessel and 
may founder in the surging billows. 

When we realize our own helplessness and can 
reach out to lay hold of something stronger and 
firmer than our poor selves groping through the 
“horror of great darkness,” yet clinging to what is 
left us, the blessed words, “1 will come to you,” fall 
sweetly upon the ear, and we look up in hope, for 
they bring with them the evidence that our deliver- 
ance is assured. 

It is for just such storms that He, the Helper and 
Comforter, would educate, would prepare us. “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation,” he had said, 
“but in me ye shall have peace ;” but we do not see 
and understand the meaning of the lesson, while all 
is clear and bright before us. The problems of ex- 
istence must be worked out according to the length 
and breadth of each one’s shadow; and though we 
hear another tell the height and depth that his cal- 
culations give, it only reveals to our vision the greater 
magnitude of that which falls upon our pathway. 

We know where sorrow and affliction find us, but 
can any mortal say when and where we part com- 
pany? “ Your sorrow shall be changed into joy, and 
your joy no one taketh away from you,” are reassur- 
ing promises when we are ready to take hold and 
make them our own ; and the possibility of this being 
realized in our own experience should be the one 
ray of hope, the one spot of solid earth upon which 
to plant our feet in the subsiding tempest. We 
are lost if we turn from it, we may survive the wreck 
of all our treasures if we cling firmly to the out- 
stretched Hand patiently waiting and watching for 
the dawn of the light. And in this condition we 
will hear the voice of the Comforter, it is as sure as 
the eternal verities of God; though it tarry for a 
time, it is ourselves that hinder the coming. The 
compassion of the Infinite One is ever ready to de- 
scend upon the weary mourner with a peace that 
passeth understanding. Let the heavy laden lift up 
the head in hope, nor suffer despair to set its iron 
heel upon the crushed spirit or doubt turn the sor- 
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row stricken from the only Friend that can give rest 
to the soul. 

The apostle comforted his brethren with the 
assurance, that “our light affliction which is for the 
moment, worketh for us more and more exceedingly 
an eternal weight of glory ; while we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things that are not 
seen, which are eternal.” While our faith 
and courage may not be so strong as to enable us at 
the time to call our affliction “light,” as could the 
apostle who could at another time declare it “not to 
be joyous, but grievous, yet afterward it yieldetb,” 
wrote he, “the peaceable fruit unto them that have 
been exercised thereby, even the fruit of right- 
eousness.” 

These afflictions belong to and are,a part of our 
human condition, we cannot escape our portion; in 
some form or other which we always shrink from 
with terror, the sorrow—the parting—comes, The at- 
tachments which make an Eden of our lives, carry 
with them the shadow of Gethsemane, and “the 
cup” may not pass until some drops of its gall and 
wormwood touch our own lips. Let us accept the 
dispensation as did the Divine Master. Ifthe lesson 
of his loving yet sad life has a meaning to us in the 
time of trial and bereavement, it is found in the pa- 
tience and self-surrender with which he accepted the 
cross; and, while praying that “the cup” of suffering 
might pass from him, could yet say, “not my will but 
thine be done.” L. J. R. 


OLD ADVICES OF THE YEARLY MEET- 
ING. 
(Tue following old Advices, “ given forth from time to 
time by the Yearly Meeting of Friends for New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania,” held alternately at Burlington and 
Philadelphia, have been copied and sent us by a friend in 


New Jersey. Some of them are still of value, no doubt.) 
Appeals, 1711. It is thought it may be necessary 
where Arbitrators being chosen by the parties differ- 
ing, and Bonds entered. If the Arbitrators do not 
agree, and a monthly meeting gives judgment in the 
case, the person aggrieved may have liberty to ap- 
peal. 
Arbitrations, 1724. Advised, that differences be 
ended with speed, by, prudent and just Arbitration. 
Affirmation, 1710. As to the solemn Affirmation, 
as it is a thing of the greatest moment, we exhort all 
to be very careful about it, and renew unto you the 
sum of the advice of the Yearly Meeting at London 
therein, upon its first enacting: “That Friends be 
charitable one to another about it, they that can take 
it not to censure or reproach those that cannot, and 
those that cannot, to use the like caution with regard 
to those who can,” till further relief can be had for 
us all, to which end we have written to our brethren 
in Britain, and through the Grace of God, and an 
unanimous application therein, are not without hopes 
that an easier way may be had for the whole Body, 
and all occasion of dislike be thereby taken away 
and prevented, to which all ought to contribute in 
our several stations, to our utmost ability. 
Acknowledgments, 1713. Touching the matter of mak- 
ing Acknowledgments or papers of condemnation for 
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offenses against the Church. It is the sense of this 
meeting, that in such cases, the offenders do attend 
the monthly meeting, together with their papers of 
Condemnation in such case, where it is practicable. 

Books, 1709. The care of the Press being recom- 
mended to Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, a commit- 
tee of eight Friends, any five of whom are desired 
to take care to peruse all writings or manuscripts 
that are intended to be printed, before they go to the 
press, with power to correct what may not be for the 
service of Truth ; otherwise, not to suffer any to be 
printed. 

(1718). This meeting seeing occasion to renew to 
the notice of Friends our ancient care and practice 
in the case of publishing Books and Writings, now 
recommends to the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings 
that they take due care to deal with such as disor- 
derly persons, who shall print or publish any Books 
or Writings, which have not been approved of by the 
Friends appointed by this meeting for that service. 
(1719). Advised, That such be dealt with, as write, 
print, or publish any books or writing, tending to 
raise contention, or occasion breach of Unity among 
Brethren, or that have not first had the perusal and 
approbation of the Friends appointed by the yearly 
meeting for that purpose. (1722). Agreed, That 
what writings are approved of by the Overseers of 
the Press for printing, shall be done at the charge of 
this meeting. 

Burials, 1711. A request from Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting to know how far Friends may be con- 
cerned in the Burials of those that were not in com- 
munion with us which was discoursed, and after a 
great deal of consideration, and divers Friends speak- 
ing their minds therein, it was thought necessary to 
exhort Friends to be careful to keep themselves and 
their children from going with the Dead into any of 
their Worship Houses, and avoid as much as may be, 
to hear any of their Sermons: And that Friends may 
be careful to discharge their conscience in the sight 
of God, and waiting for Wisdom and counsel from 
Him, that so Truth in all things may be honored by 
them, and no offense justly given to. those that are 
not of us. (1719.) Advised, That whereas at some 
Burials, where people may come far, there may be 
occasion for some refreshments, vet let that be done 
with such Moderation ; and the behavior of all Friends 
be with such gravity and solidity as become the oc- 
casion. And if any appear otherwise, let such be re- 
proved, and dealt with as is advised in case of Mis- 
behavior or indecencies at Marriages. And it may 
be further noted, that any excess in this case, and 
the making so solemn a time as this ought to be, and 
really is, in its own nature, to appear as a Festival, 
must be burthensome, and grievous to the sober 
Christian mind, which will of course be under a far 
different exercise at such times. Friends are desired 
therefore to have great care therein, and use all en- 
deavors, everywhere, more and more to break from 
and avoid that offensive and unsuitable custom of 
large provision of Strong Drink, Cake, etc., and the 
formal and repeated servings and offers thereof. This 
indecent, and indiscreet custom and practice has run 
to such excess, that invitations being made to greater 
numbers than their own or neighbors’ houses can 














contain, the very streets and open places are made 
use of for the handing about burnt Wine and other 
strong Liquors. And besides the indecencies above 
mentioned, the custom of waiting for the last that 
will please to come (though ever so unseasonable) 
and the formality of repeated servings to each, break 
in upon another decent order among Friends of keep- 
ing to, and observing the time appointed. 

(1729.) This meeting recommends to the care of 
Friends, that they observe decency and moderation 
in their interments, that the becoming solemnity 
may not appear as a noisy Festival, and where Wine 
or other Strong Liquors are served (which many sober- 
minded among us think needless) that it be but once, 
and that some solid Friends be appointed, by the re- 
spective Monthly Meetings to attend at Funerals to 
move for bearing out the corpse seasonable, about an 
hour after the appointment made to meet at the 
house. 


JOHN BRIGHT’S CHARACTER AND 

CHARACTERISTICS. 
From two interesting letters printed in the New 
York Tribune, from the London correspondent of that 
journal, George W. Smalley, we make the extracts 
below: He first met John Bright at Birmingham in 
1866, upon the occasion of a great public meeting in 
that city. 








His hair even then was gray, though abundant, 
the complexion florid, and the rather irregular but 
powerful features gave you at first sight an impres- 
sion of singular force and firmness of character. So 
did the whole man. The broad shoulders, the bulk 
of the figure, the solid massiveness of this masterful 
individuality, the immovable grasp of his feet upon 
the firm earth, his uprightness of bearing, the body 
knit to the head as closely as capital to column—all 
together made the least careful observer perceive that 
here was one in whose armor the flaws were few. He 
looked straight at you, not as if he meant to, or by 
any effort of will, but with the natural directness of 
achild or animal—there was neither fixedness nor 
flinching, but perfect frankness. Neither then nor 
since, during the two and twenty-years I have known 
him, did I everjsee on his face an expression which did 
not bear the stamp of sincerity. No man hated preten- 
sion or falsity of any kind more than he. It was ob- 
vious he could hate. There were lines in his face which 
came there by peaceful reflection. He was of those 
who think they do well to be angry against baseness 
and injustice, against oppression and privilege. It 
was the spirit of the Old Testament quite as much 
as ofthe New. His mission was, in a measure, one of 
destruction; he had spent his life in uprooting 
abuses; in thundering against tyrannical institu- 
tions ; in denouncing laws and law-makers who stood 
between the people and prosperity. The passion for 
justice was not stronger in him than the hatred of 
injustice. 

You may say that all these things were not likely 
to be visible in the first five minutes, nor were they. 
What I mean is that Bright’s face answered to the 
conception one had formed of it, and that long fa- 
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miliarity never changed the first impression of 
that first interview. If we are to accept Arnold’s 


classification of civilizing elements into Greek and 
Hebrew, there is no doubt where Bright belongs. 
It was the Hebrew element which dominated him. 
Isaiah was his prophet, and I have also seen him 
at times—mostly in public, but sometimes in 
private—when the lightnings of his eye might 
have flashed from the sternest of Hebrew messen- 
gers from the Most High. A good photograph of 
him has often an air of benignity, and an air of be- 
nignity belongs to him, but he does not wear it al- 
ways. The broad arch of the forehead, the crown 
of hair set far back on the head, the beautiful gray 
eyes, the gentle manner, find their contrast in the 
perverse curve of the mouth and the strongly, 
heavily moulded jaw. He was a saint, if you like, 
but a saint who belonged to the church militant. 
He was a man of peace, always in arms to prevent 
you from going to war. 

The word reminds me of the interview which 
among all those I had with Mr. Bright was, next af- 
ter the first, most impressive to me. It was the 
morning after he resigned office on account of the 
bombardment of the forts at Alexandria. I called 
on him at his room in Piccadilly. He occupied the 
same for many years on the second floor of the house 
numbered 132. It has lately been pulled down to 
make way for a smart new block. He had the whole 
of the second floor, and the room in which he sat 
and worked and received visitors was large and com- 
fortably furnished, with an outlook into Green Park. 
It wasasunny July morning ; brighter than is often 
to be seen in London; the sun streaming in through 
the three large windows. Bright was in his dressing- 
gown; a garment to which, like Carlyle, he was 
much attached; not a fashionable short smoking- 
jacket, but an ample robe that fell below his knees. 
He was not given to making conventional speeches, 
but he said as the door opened: “Ah, you are very 
good to call on a Minister out of office.” His tone 
and look were both of depression. I said his resig- 
nation would be regretted as much in America as in 
England, and that, if he cared to say anything in ad- 
dition to what was known, his friends would be glad 
to hear it. “No,” he answered. “I have nothing to 
say.” So we talked for two or three minutes about 
the weather and the last dinner party, and I rose to 
go. “Sit down,” he said, and forthwith began on 
his resignation and the Egyptian business generally. 
Much of what he said was for the public, and was 
published at the time ; some can never be published. 
He was extremely agitated; the tears were some- 
times in his eyes. It was a crisis in his life. He 
longed to be useful. He liked office. The Chancel- 
lorship of the Duchey of Lancaster suited him per- 
fectly. There was no administrative or departmental 
work, which he hated, there was a salary of £2,000 a 
year, which he did not object to draw, and there was 
a seat in the Cabinet, with all the authority and dig- 
nity which Cabinet rank confers. Mr. Gladstone 
and he were united by almost lifelong ties. His at- 
tachment for his chief was as strong as it is possible 
for such an attachment to be. He said: 
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“You know something about the relations be- 
tween us. You know what I expected from his 
Government. You know what it costs me to part 
from it and from him.” 

“Then, why resign?” 

He got up from his chair, walked to the window, 
and stood there looking out on the green fields and 
blue sky. Then he turned, walked back with a 
flushed face and flaming eyes, and burst out: 

“Do you think I am going to be party to an act 
like the bombardment of Alexandria? If it were 
just, if it were necessary, I should hate to be respons- 
ible for. it in the least degree. It is not just, it is 
not necessary. It is a wanton and wicked outrage 
on a nation which has a right to be free. I have 
borne witness against war all my life long. I abhor 
it. None of our wars have been just. There has 
not been a just war since William the Third, except 
your war to put down the Rebellion. My legacy to 
my children is a message of peace. Do you think, 
do you think, at my age I am going to be false to all 
my principles, to go back on all my record, to retract 
all I have said, to sanction such an act as this, to 
leave my children a heritage of shame and disgrace, 
to leave behind me for them the memory that their 
father was a traitor and a renegade? Never!” 

His voice was hoarse with passion, with the pas- 
sion of a great nature stirred to its depths. The 
smooth tones had become rough and hard. He 
spoke with all the energy of sorrowful indignation at 
a@ great wrong which he was powerless to prevent. 
He had tried to prevent it and failed, and grief and 
righteous anger surged and boiled within him. I 
had never, anywhere, on the platform or in the 
House, seen him in this mood, nor heard such tones, 
nor seen such gestures. . . . 

What Mr. Bright liked, I have always thought, in 
poetry—at any rate, in modern poetry—was the sen- 
timent rather than the poetry. There is no evidence 
that I know of that he cared much for the delicate 
art of Lord Tennyson, or for Matthew Arnold in all 
his force and purity. His favorite among living or 
recent writers of verse was Mr. Whittier. Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Whittier had much in common. Both were 
members of the Society of Friends. Both were Abo- 
litionists, and there were other likenesses on which 
I need not dwell. Mr. Whittier’s anti-slavery verse 
had endeared him to his English co-religionist, 
whose enthusiasm embraced much more than the 
anti-slavery verse of the American poet. He admired 
the simplicity, the courage, the fervor ina holy cause, 
the faith in great things, which are among Mr. Whit- 
tier’s best gifts. He admired him altogether, quoted 
him, talked of him with delight. One night at dinner 
—I may be indulged in saying that it was at my 
house—Mr. Bright turned the conversation to Mr. 
Whittier. The ladies had gone to the drawing-room. 

“Of course you read Whittier.” 

“ Yes, I bave read him.” 

“But, I mean, read him often. Do you mean to 
say you don’t know him by heart?” 

“ No, not much by heart.” 

“Not his best things? Don’t you know ‘Snow- 
bound,’ can’t you repeat it?” 


And upon a general admission from the four or 
five that were present that no one of them could re- 
peat it, Mr. Bright’s eye kindled, he got up, walked 
to the fireplace, put his back against the chimney- 
piece, and declaimed the whole poem. I can see 
him as he stood there, his beautiful face lighted up 
with the glow about him and the deeper glow within 
him ; his voice subdued to the size of the room, but 
not less rich, deep, melodious, and true than if roll- 
ing out to thousands; his gesture, not frequent but 
decisive and sometimes dramatic. Mr. Whittier 
never heard his own poetry so recited. I thought I 
should tell him of the scene. I never did, but I hope 
somebody will tell him now. When Mr. Bright bad 
finished, we went up stairs. He carried Whittier 
with him, and talked of him to the ladies as he had 
talked to us; not, as I said before, critically, but 
with deep feeling and real apprehension of what is 
best in him. Nor did it end there. Mrs. Proctor, 
the delightful young lady of eighty, as Mr. Lowell 
called her, was there; alert, fresh, energetic, keen- 
witted, as she always was, I think Whittier was new 
to her; not familiar, at any rate, She listened in- 
tently. When the company broke up, she drove Mr. 
Bright home—gave him a lift is the phrase here. I 
saw her again not long after, and she told me that he 
repeated Whittier to her in the carriage all the way 
to Piccadilly ; and when they had arrived, kept it 
standing a minute or two in front of his door while 
he finished what be had in hand. ° 

In the society of London Mr. Bright was a unique 
figure. Needless to say he never was a man of fash- 
ion. There was a long period during which the 
world of fashion held aloof from him. It ended be- 
fore he became a Cabinet Minister and Privy Coun- 
cillor. The Tribune of the People, as some of bis 
friends used to call him, bad ceased to be thought 
dangerous by the Classes. He was asked often to all 
sorts of houses and to all sorts of entertainments. 

To mere conventionalities he paid but scant re- 
spect. It was his habit to wear a black velvet waist- 
coat long after other people had ceased to wear them. 
I cannot remember ever to have seen one in London 
except his. It did not matter what he wore. There 
was no truer gentleman in the company—a phrase 
which is detestable, but has a meaning not easy to 
express briefly otherwise. There was no courtlier 
personage than this Quaker; none whose manners 
were more perfect. If there bad been no standard 
of good manners he would have created one. It 
could not be said of him that“ manners maketh 
man;” the reverse was true. “The gentleman,” 
said Emerson, “is a man of truth;” the word “is a 
homage to personal and incommunicable qualities .” 
Swift said: ““ Whoever makes the fewest persons un- 
easy is the best bred in the company.” Mr. Bright’s 
simplicity was such that a stranger who was discon- 
certed by meeting him must have been timid indeed. 


A man’s best work may not be recognized in his 
family while he is still with his family ; but he onght 
to be at his best there, so that afterwards it shall be 
remembered how good he was even while his good ; 
ness was unrecognized. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 14. 
Fourts Monts 14, 1889. 
THE REJECTED SON. 


GoLpEN TEext.—‘“The stone which the builders rejected,'{the 
same Was made the head of the corner.”’— Mark 12 : 10. 


ReaD Mark 12: 1-12. 

Tue parable was a familiar form of conveying in- 
struction in the Eastern lands. Very much of Jesus’ 
teaching was by parable, and the vineyard was 
among the most common figures used by both the 
Old and the New Testament writers. David used it 
in Ps. 80: 8-11, Isaiah also in 5: 1-7, and Jer. 2: 21. 
In the parable of our lesson, Jesus takes up the same 
thought that Israel, as the conservator of Divine 
truth, wasa vine planted by God, the Great Hus- 
bandman, and briefly points out the unfaithfulness 
of those who were placed over the chosen people. 

Went into a far country. We are not to understand 
this as teaching that our Heavenly Father leaves his 
buman children to themselves, or gives the over- 
sight of them to prophets and teachers. These he 
raises up, from time to time, to be witnesses of his 
unfailing love and watchfulness, and to remind those 
who are forgetful that they owe obedience and loy- 
alty to him. It does teach that those who are the 
leaders and rulers of the people are held responsible 
for the right performance of the solemn trust com- 
mitted to their keeping. 

He had yet one, a beloved son. One and another of 
the servants who had been raised up to warn and 
admonish the people, had been cruelly persecuted, 
and some put to death. There yet remained one, 
and this, his beloved son, Jesus, the Messiah, the 
Christ, whose coming had been foretold by the 
prophets. Now he was among them, and the treat- 
ment he would receive at their hands, is portrayed 
in the remaining verses of the lesson. 

He will give the vineyard unto others. They to whom 
God had entrusted the custody of a knowledge of 
himself, through the revelations of the Holy Spirit, 
having proved themselves unworthy of the trust 
would be superseded, and they who had been ac- 
counted strangers and outcast would take their 
place. 

This parable is but one of many lessons of in- 
struction which Jesus gave during the few days he 
spent in the Temple before the Feast of the Pass- 
over. The vast multitude that had gathered, and 
were still coming to Jerusalem, must have increased 
the throng that listened to the words of the Great 
Teacher. He had never before entered the Temple 
with authority, or so boldly reproved the wrongs 
and abuses that were permitted within its courts. 
This stirred up the hatred of the scribes and rulers, 
who saw in the parable of our lesson that it was of 
themselves, and the treatment he would receive at 
their hands, that he spoke. 


In to-day’s reading the servants meant by Jesus 
were the prophets who had, at various times, 
brought into the world the knowledge which God 


wished to impart. It is true that they have gener- 
ally been greatly persecuted, suffering many things 
at the hands of the very people for whose sake they 
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gave up their personal ease and comfort. jThe Son 
was, perhaps, treated the most shamefully of all. 

We still, even we, reject Christ and admit evil 
into our hearts daily. Every time a good impulse is 
disobeyed the voice of Christ to the soul is disre- 
garded, and his teachings rejected. Yet mostly we 
believe we love him, and would always, perhaps, 
rather obey than not if it were not so hard! But 
we know well that to listen to this voice and follow 
its directions brings real happiness, and it is a joy 
we may always have if wetry our best to overcome 
evil, in our hearts or elsewhere, with good. “God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living ;” and the 
Christ lives still, with all his love for us, still speaks 
to our souls through the spirit of God. To reject 
him to-day seems even worse than for ignorant, ill- 
taugbt men to slight and scorn him when on earth. 
And again, we reject him whenever we are unkind to 
any one ; for he said, “ Inasmuch us ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye did 
it unto me;” but whenever we remember to be kind 
and gentle, we are kind and gentle to Christ. 

“ Unheard, because our ears are dull, 
Unseen, because our eyes are dim, 
He walks on earth, the wonderful ; 
And all good deeds are done to him !” 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

A TEACHER'S RECORD FOR A MONTH 
Berne asked to take charge of “ The Gleaners,” Sec- 
ond month, 24th, 1889, I turned to a lesson made out 
some three years ago, but never yet used, and began 
by asking the girls, “ What are we here for?” ‘To 
hear what Miss Anna has to say!” promptly an- 
swered one. “To be taught a First-day school les- 
son,” said another. “What are First-day schools 
for?” “To teach the belief of the Society of 
Friends,” and “‘ To teach children how to be good.” 
Yes, especially the latter, for it is much more im- 
portant that people should be truly good than that 
they should think as we do even. First-day Schools 
teach how to be good and teach religion to children. 
How can anyone teach you how to be good ?” “Talk- 
ing about it.” “Explaining the Bible.” “ Teach by 
actions.” “From objects.” “From other books be- 
side the Bible,’’ and “ Teach us to think before act- 
ing.” “ Yes,and by teaching you to listen for the 
—what?” “Conscience?” “No, not quite con- 
science.” “Inner Light.” “ Yes, but we cannot hear 
light; what also do we call it?” This they could 
not give, —“ the still, small voice; still, because 
though it tells us things, and sometimes speaks as 
clearly as words, yet it is silent; and small, because 
it always speaks gently: we do not have to obey it; 
no compulsion is used, but we feel much the happier 
always for obedience to it.” “What is religion?” 
“A form of worship; or, from its derivation, a re- 
binding of one’sself toGod.” “ What is worship?” 
“TI think we worship whatever we like better 
than anything else.”. “Yes, worship is the 
deepest love of which we are capable, whether 
it is offered to God or to something he has 
made. Directly or indirectly perhaps all men wor- 


1From the Secretary's minutes of a First-day School. 
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ship God, though some unconsciously and very in- 
directly. Whether a person’s worship be of a high 
or low grade, it is always the best part of his nature.” 
“Can I teach what Ido not know?” “No.” “Can 
I teach well what I hardly believe?” “No, thee 
could teach it, but not so well as what thee does be- 
lieve.” “ What is the use of learning to be good ?” 
“To have the esteem of others, and it makes the 
character better.” “It does good in every way.” “It 
makes others happy.” “To be happy one’s self.’’ 
“ Which \is the lowest reason given?” This puzzled 
them for awhile, but they finally agreed that the 
love of approbation was the lowest. “ What other 
reason has not yet been told?” No one could think. 
“ Does it make any difference to our Heavenly Father 
what we do?” “Oh! yes; we ought to be good for 
his sake.” “What is the highest motive that has 
been mentioned?” “To make others happy, and for 
God’s sake.” “ Here are a few motives for good be- 
havior,—fear, ambition, love, gratitude, love of praise, 
love of power, the wish to please God, the wish to be 
useful, the desire for happiness. Do not answer to me, 
but let me know when you have answered to your- 
selves ; what is your individual motive or reason for 
doing right?’ This seemed to interest and even 
amuse them, and they thought diligently. At last 
one said she hadn’t any; but she could tell the mo- 
tive of one of the others! “Can thee imagine any- 
one who cares nothing for the esteem of others, 
nothing for the improvement of self, for doing good 
in any way, for making others happy, for her own 
happiness, nor for pleasing God?” “No,” she ad- 
mitted with a shrug and smile; and after a few mo- 
ments’ thought, said, “I don’t think it is always one 
thing, we have different motives at different times.” 
This appeared to meet the views fully of the entire 
class. After the bell-tap, as the scholars were going 
to their places for general collection, one girl lingered 
to ask, “ Well, what is worship?” “The most in- 
tense love of which the soul is capable.” “ Doesn’t 
thee think some people worship themselves ?” 

The following First-day was very rainy, and there 
being a dearth of teachers, your secretary finally 
found herself confronted with eight small children, 
the remnants of three classes,and no subject. Grasping 
with a sort of calm despair the first thing that occurred 
to my mind,I taught them “The Kingdom of Heaven” 
something in this wise: “ Did any of you ever hear 
of it before?” A “yes,” or two, a few words, a 
couple of negatives, and one placid smile, were the 
replies. “What is a kingdom?” “Where a king 
rules.” “Who is king of Heaven?” “God.” 
“What does a king do?” “Makes laws.” “ What 
for?” “To make people good.” “What are the 
laws of the kingdom of Heaven?” They did not 
know, but accepted readily the suggested “ The Ten 
Commandments.” “What are the two great com- 
mandments given in the New Testament?” Noone 
knew, until the first few words were given. “ What 
new commandment did Jesus give us?” This, too, 
the teacher had to tell them. “ Who is the father of 
us all?” “God.” “Then we are the children of a 
great King. What are a king’s children called?” 
“Princes and princesses.” “Then what are we?” 
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They had never thought of this. “ What should this 
good King’s children be?” “Good.” “ Yes, be per- 
fect ‘even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect.’ Is this possible?” “ Yes,” was the general re- 
ply. “ Yes, anyone can be perfect for a little while, 
and by trying and trying, can be so for a longer and 
longer time.” Here was brought in the lesson on 
“Faults,” reported two orthree monthsago in another 
class. Three of the eight knew for what fault they were 
oftenest corrected ; none seemed to know what was 
the most hurtful to his nature, but all were interested 
in the samples given of different kinds of faults,classed 
as disobedience, unkindness, and untruthfulness, and 
agreed that to tell what was not true, to hurt people or 
animals and to disobey are worse in their nature than 
to leave one’s hat lying on the floor, or not to have 
one’s hands and face always clean. To have the lat- 
ter things classed as unkindness to other people made 
them laugh. Faults being but the perversion or mis- 
use of some good quality, we then took up particular 
ones, such as stubbornness, self-conceit, laziness, rest- 
lessness, etc., and looked for their kindred good qual- 
ities. An indolent person is apt to be naturally gen- 
tle; a stubborn one, firm; a restless one, energetic 
and fond of work; he who stands at the head of his 
class must guard against self-conceit; a neat child 
may be too easily put out by others’ carelessness, etc. 
“What happens to a king’s children after a while?” 
“They get money.” “Why when their father dies they 
get the kingdom.” “ Well, the King of heaven does 
not die, but do not his children have their share of 
his kingdom just the same,—even more so?” “ Yes.” 
“This kingdom of heaven is something very splendid 
and beautiful, and Jesus said we should not have to 
wait till we die to have it, but that it is here, now, 
within our reach, ready for us. How many of you 
think that this lesson will help you any to find a lit- 
tle of your share of it, this next week?” Every 
hand was raised except that of the youngest present, 
a boy of seven, who could hardly be expected to com- 
prehend. Indeed I looked for two or three only, and 
was surprised at seeing seven. After this followed 
the reading of a story called ‘The Windflower,” 
which was cut short by the bell. 

Upon the 10th the hour was spent with a class of 
six growing boys, overflowing with restless energy, 
and yet quite fairly obedient to their teacher’s rul- 
ing. During the selection from the catalogue of li- 
brary books they were encouraged to choose with 
judgment and told that nothing is of more import- 
ance to boys of their age than to read good books. 
Having been absent for two lessons the teacher 
asked them “What have you been having while I 
was not with you?” One said “Something about 
choosing friends,’ and another added “Choose good 
ones.” “What is a good friend?” “One that 
stands up for yon,” and “One you can trust not to 
tell on you.” “If someone should help me to do 
wrong, and not tell, is that a friend?” “ Yes.” 
“ Yes, but a good friend? A good friend must be 
true to you.” Here a boy asked not too politely “ Do 
you practice what you preach? Did you always tell 
everything you did?” “I try to practice, but was 
like other boys and not perfect.” In their former 
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lessons, one continued, they had discussed friends as 
being divided into three classes, acquaintances, asso- 
ciates, and companions, (“and chums” added a 
scholar). “ We can be too hasty, can we not, about 
making friends? Intimate friends should be few. 
If you confide many things to a new acquaintance 
you may find before long that there is no real friend- 
ship between you after all. What do you think is 
the best thing you boys can leave behind you when 
you die?” “Your body. Oh! no, your reputation.” 
“Good deeds.” “ Reputation? but that and charac- 
ter are two different things. What is reputation?” 
“What other people think of one.” “No, it is what 
they say,” urged another boy. “Then don’t we want 
to strive to make our character perfect?” “ Yes,” 
said one ; and one, “Can’t doit. If you step on a 
centipede even, you’re doing wrong.” “ Not always. 
It depends upon the spirit in which it is dune. Peo- 
ple are expected to keep their houses clean. Robert 
Burns could never bear to see anything die. Did 
you ever read his piece about a wounded hare? It 
is very pretty, and shows how such things grated on 
his nature. What would be a good character?” 
“Gen. Garfield;” “Abraham Lincoln;” ‘“ George 
Washington;” “Benj. Harrison;” and “Grover 
Cleveland!” put in a youthful Democrat. ‘“ Sh—no 
politics.” “Then Christ.” “But among men.” 
“Judge Futhey; we needn’t go so far away from 
home to find them,” replied the boy. “ What do 
you want to be?” “Men of character;” ‘‘Good 
character,” added the most restless of the six. 
“ What does thee want to be?” to a delicate looking 
boy. “As good as I can.” “What tells thee when 
thee is good?” “Conscience.” “ What makes thee 
feel bad when thee does wrong?” “Fear tbat I'll 
be found out,” answered another. “Thee shouldn’t 
care for that. Thee should listen to what God 
teaches and not care what others say. You should 
all cultivate a knowledge of right and wrong. Don’t 
read novels much ; they usually only lead to a love 
of excitement.” “Dime novels,” suggested the 
“bad” boy, with a smile. “Dime novels are like 
others, only worse. They have a plot, and you read 
for the end. Novels are sometimes useful, but if 
much indulged in they destroy the taste for better 
reading. How do you boys feel when you have fin- 
ished a novel?” “Feel like reading another.” 
“ That is exactly true.” A voice from the far end of 
the bench interposed: “Gold fever’s as bad as any 
novel.” A short but lively discussion followed be- 
tween the two boys until the teacher said “Yes, it is 
as bad. You shouldn’t do anything at fever heat. 
Always act from reason. Dickens’s novels are good ; 
he gives excellent pictures of London life. He 
draws his heroes from poor and lowly classes ; his 
bad characters are hypocrites from higher grades of 
society. Did you ever read a novel in which the 
bad character was made very attractive, so that you 
would almost like to copy his faults? Dickens 
makes his bad characters very odious, The tendency 
of some books is to attract to wrong modes of life. 
Dickens is not so. There is nothing much better for 
boys to read than history.” “Oh! history's dry,” 
said one. “No, it isn’t!” replied another. “ The 
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‘ Deer-foot’ books are religious,” suggested a third. 
“A book don’t have to be exactly religious always, to 
get religion out of it,” commented the teacher. “I've 
read all the books in this library that are worth 
reading,” remarked one boy. “They’re all girls’ 
books except the ‘Ragged Dick’ series,” went on 
another. “ What about the lives of the Presidents? ” 
“Oh! well, nearly all of them.” I seized the oppor- 
tunity to ask each scholar what kind of books he 
liked best, with the following results: No. 1;-—“ Not 
history,—travels.” 2d, “Travels, history, botany, zo- 
dlogy.” 3rd, “ History, travels, biography.” 4th, 
“Travels, stories, ornithology, and Chas. Coffin’s 
books, ‘Story of the United States Navy,’ ‘ Marching 
to Victory,’ ete.” 5th, “Story books, travels, birds 
and animals, and Trowbridge.” 6th, “Oliver Optic’s 
stories, and biographies of Lincoln and Garfield.” 
Washington Irving was highly recommended to the 
class as good literature, and the scholars responded 
heartily to his praise when the “ Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” and “ Rip Van Winkle” were mentioned. 

[The unavoidable absence of the Secretary on the 
closing First-day of the month accounts for the 
abruptness of the closing. ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A GUARD AGAINST HASTE IN SPEECH. 


An impatient word, spoken in haste to those we hold 
most dear; an angry look, which as it flashes from 
the eye, cuts so deep into the hearts of those it is our 
duty to love and respect ; an unworthy action toward 
a neighbor or friend; who has not experienced a 
feeling of mortification and unhappiness as the sure 
result of either of these? who of us would not be 
willing to bear almost anything could we only recall 
them, alas when too late? Some time since, feeling 
my weakness, I hung before my mental vision a 
“sign,” and upon it I wrote the following words: 
“God grant, it be my constant daily care 

That from my lips no hasty word shall leave; 

That I from every act and look forbear 

Which might the feelings of Thy children grieve.” 

I try each morning to look upon this “sign,” the 
first thing, and indeed many times a day, and I feel 
that I have been helped. To be sure, sometimes the 
“sign” is blown down, but the post (which is the 
desire to improve) is there, and I hang up the “ sign” 
again and read it. 

The hope that the above may be of assistance to 
others is the only reason for my being willing to 
offer it to you. Bens. HALLowELt, Jr. 

Lansdowne, Pa. 


“Tr thou workest at that which is before thee, 
following right reason, seriously, vigorously, calmly, 
without allowing anything else to distract thee, but 
keeping thy divine part pure as if thou shouldest be 
bound to give it back immediately,—if thou holdest 
to this, expecting nothing, fearing nothing, but satis- 
fied with thy present activity according to nature, 
and with heroic trust in every word and sound which 
thou utterest, thou wilt live happy. And there is no 
man who is able to prevent this.”—Marcus Aurelius, 
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FORBEARANCE. 
Tue grace of “ forbearing one another in love,” is one 
of the few “ best gifts” which we may “covet earn- 
estly ;” yet it is not so much a gift as it is an attain- 
ment, one of those qualities of the mind that are de- 
veloped through a feeling of our interdependence, and 
a true regard for the inherent rights of each individ- 
ual. Its exercise in no sense indicates timidity or 
cowardice; but it does acknowledge the weakness 
and frailty that, in a great degree, are elements of 
every human character, and because all are involved 
therein, are acommon inheritance of the race. 

To admit this as a fundamental truth requires a 
courage which is onlypossible to the truly brave and 
noble; it is far easier for the average man to 
resent a wrong or an injustice, whether real or 
fancied, than to bear 
ation, waiting the time when calm reason and 
cool judgment shall set the matter in its true 
light. While it is said that “forbearance may 
cease to be a virtue,” there are few cases in the af- 
fairs of men that its just observance will not help 
forward to a peaceful and amicable solution. And 
while the grace of forbearance may be acquired 
through the experiences of mature life, its best re- 
sults are gained under the training of the home, be- 
ginning in the nursery, when so many seeds both 
good and evil, spring from the soil of the infant 
mind, and need the hand of the wise husbandman 
to nurture the one and root out the other. It is quite 
natural that the child should think of himself and 
his own wishes first, and insist upon having his own 
way without the least consideration far the rights of 
his associates, and it is often the case that he is in- 
dulged in his caprice under the plea that “ when he 
is older he will know better.” 

There is no fallacy more fruitful of disastrous re- 
sults, than this ; it may be compared to the little flame 
which is easily put out in the beginning but left to 
smoulder and spread, may become in the end a most 
destructive conflagration. The home training that 
respects the rights of every member of the family 
circle, and while insisting on their observance as a 
rule of the home life, is tender and patient with 
the wilful and selfish, cannot fail of good results even 
where but little progress seems to be made. 


the same without retali- | 


Itis not | 
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so much how far we have gone in the home en- 
deavor, as it is to have made a start in the right di- 
rection. The value of what we make our own 
through the steady effort and watchful care of par- 
rental love and foresight is not realized all at once 
when we go beyond its influence. It is when we are 
brought into the straits of individual experience, 
that these lessons come to our aid, and we are made 
stronger “ to choose the good and refuse the evil.” 

To be patient and forbearing is to have control of 
the forces of mind and heart, keeping them always 
at our command but never permitting them to gain 
the mastery. “He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city,” are words of ancient wisdom 
which will have a place in the maxims of the world 
so long as passion and intolerance usurp the place of 
kindness, forbearance, and love. 








MARRIAGES. 


DOWNING—FELL.—On Fourth-day, Third month 
27th, 1889, at the home of the bride’s parents, No. 40 Model 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J., under the care of Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Henry D. Downing. of Wil- 
mington, Del.,son of Thomas 8S. Downing, of Downning- 
town, Pa., and Frances Fell, daughter of Henry R., and Ra- 
chael W. Fell. 

HAMILTON—PENNELL.—At their residence, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Third month 28th, 1889, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Milton L. Hamilton, of Philadelphia, and Mary E. 
Pennell, of Chester county, Pa. 

REY NOLDS—WILSON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Sylmar, Cecil county, Md., Fifth-day, Third month 
2ist, 1889, by Friends’ ceremony, John H. Reynolds, of 
Rising Sun, son of the late Haines and Annie E. Reynolds, 
and Mabel, daughter of Wm. and Mary F. Wilson. 

WALTON—LAMBORN.—At the bride’s parents, near 
Yates Centre, Kan., on Fifth-day, 2ist of Third month, 
1889, by the order of Friends, and under the care of Wap- 
sinonoc Monthly Meeting, Wilmer Walton, of Parsons, 
Kansas, son of Thornton and Hannah B. Walton, of New 
Brighton, Pa., both deceased, and Mary Lamborn, daugh- 
ter of Thos. and Mary H. Lamborn. 


DEATHS. 

ADAMS.—Third month 24th, 1889, Gilberta Fuller, wife 
of Harry L. Adams, and daughter of J. Carmalt and 
Mary Willis of Philadelphia. 

BLAND.—In Philadelphia, Third month 7th, 1889, of 
diptheria, J. Harry Bland, aged 25 years. 

MATHER.—Near Trenton, N. J., Third month 27th, 
1889, Patience S., wife of Benjamin Mather. Interment 
from Langhorne meeting-house. 

SHEPPARD.—Third month 27th, 1889, Richard 8. 
Sheppard, in his 8lst year; a member of Westfield Prepar- 
ative and Chester Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown, 
N. J. 

THORNE.—At the residence of his sister, 558 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y., on Second-day, Third month 25th, 
1889, in the 64th year of his age, Edwin Thorne, of Thorn- 
dale, Millbrook, Dutchess county, N. Y.,son of the late 
Jonathan and Lydia Ann Thorne, of New York city. 
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WORRELL.—In Philadelphia, Third month 26th, 1889, 
Lealete, daughter of Hibberd B. and Sallie G. Worrell, 
aged 10 months. 


YOUNG,—At his residence, in Merritt’s Corners, N. Y., 
on the 10th of Third month, 1889, De Witt C. Young, in the 
76th year of his age; an interested member of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting, and a diligent attender of meeting as 
long as his health permitted. He wasa Friend in the true 
sense of the term,—being the friend to those who needed 
help, and the sympathizer with those who were in trouble, 
He was earnestly concerned to know his duty, and in his 
quiet way to do it, even though in so doing he was led with 
the two or the three into that which was held by the world 
to be unpopular. In his life of service, and peaceful death, 
we are forcibly reminded of the saying of old,—‘* Mark the 
perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace.” J.C. P. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


APPOINTED MEETINGS AT EASTON, NEW YORE. 
Frienps here rejoice that the way has been made 
clear for our friend, Isaac Wilson, of Canada, to visit 
us in his mission of Gospel labor. On First-day, 
Third month 24th, at 11 a. m., he attended a meeting 
at the South Friends’ meeting-house. In spite of bad 
roads, a large audience assembled, who listened with 
satisfaction to the words of encouragement and love 
which flowed freely for an hour and a half. At 3 
p. m. he attended an appointed meeting at the North 
Friends’ meeting-bouse. Here the meeting was some- 
what smaller, but fully as impressive; all seemed to 
feel the impress of his words, and go on their way 
rejoicing. In the evening a parlor meeting was held 
at which he was also present. 

Second and Third-days he spent in Saratoga, visit- 
ing Friends and holding meetings. On Fourth-day, 
at 2p. m., an appointed meeting was held at the Pres- 
byterian meeting-house, at which he bid them, in 
the spirit of the Lord, to be “up and doing,” for the 
fields are already white unto harvest, but the labor- 
ers are few. The next evening another interesting 
and impressive parlor meeting was held. On Sixth- 
day morning, with the bright spring sanshine flood- 
ing the earth, he went on his way to other fields of 
labor. 

Would that more of our friends might give us an 
occasional visit, by way of strength and encourage- 
ment, that we may truly feel 

“ Wiser and better, with a thankful mind, 
To bless our God for every glory given, 

And with a gentle heart, to seek and find, 

In things on earth, a type of things in heaven.” 
P. A. H. 
Easton, N. Y. 


' —A Friend in Kansas, in the course of a private 
letter, says: “I am much alone and a little pecu- 
liarly situated as to fellowship with Friends. I like 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JourRNAL, for its tone of 
liberality, and the correctness of many of the views 
published ; and I enjoy the accounts of many 
Friends’ meetings, etc., giving us to understand 
what is going on, and the state of things, which is 
next best to being an eye-witness. If I dared to 
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look outward, I could wish with ‘8S.’, of Maryland, 
that the Good Master would send some commis- 
sioned one this way. Much is doing by ‘Salvation- 
ists’ and others, and yet the tide of the full, clear 
stream‘is running low, it seems to me.” 

—A notice of the marriage of a Friend, in Kan- 
sas, well known in the East for his benevolent work 
among the colored people, etc., is printed elsewhere. 
A letter from one present at the wedding says: “The 
little meeting held on the occasion we thought was 
a favored one. Several neighbors and guests came 
in; and, although some had not attended a Friends’ 
meeting before, all were soon gathered into a very 
comfortable quiet. From the time of the entrance of 
the persons who were to join in a covenant of union 
“till death,” a precious solemnity was felt to attend. 
A few words were offered by way of testimony and 
also in supplication. The entering into the covenant 
openly by the persons themselves,—a new ceremony 
for many to witness,—“ in the presence of the Lord 
and this assembly,” seemed very deep, real, and im- 
pressive. All hearts appeared to be moved and the 
canopy of love covered the gathering. Several ex- 
pressed to us that they were glad to be present. We 
feel thankful for the favor as it was experienced, and 
that there is a way for us when we feel true desires 
for the right thing to be done. I wish that our priv- 
ileges as Friends were more appreciated ; then these 
occasions might be more frequently seasons of true 
followship in the best cement of life, the love of the 
Lord.” 


CHRISTIAN EFFORT AMONG THE POORER 
PEOPLE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I wave read with admiration the article in your last 
number taken from the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 
of London,—admiration at the courage of the writer 
in expressing his views and the courage of the pub- 
lishers in giving them circulation. No one but an 
honored member of the Society could venture thus 
to show up its short-comings; no one but a student 
of the social question could point out the origin of 
the evils now so prominent. In both cases, indeed, 
the root is the same,—individualism, every one for 
himself alone, both in commerce and religion. 

I know not how it may be with Friends in Eng- 
land, or indeed in America, but among other relig- 
ious denominations in this country, I am told, a 
movement opposed to individualism is quite pro- 
nounced. I am not prepared to give any account of 
it ; possibly those who feel an interest in the subject 
would get information from a publication in maga- 
zine form, called “ Lend a Hand” of which I have 
seen but a single number. I have understood that 
the Episcopalians are particularly active in this line, 
and I have myself seen an interesting example of it 
on a very small scale. The rector of a small church 
in my neighborhood has rented a house in an infe- 
rior neighborhood and there established a so-called 
“ Workingman’s Club.” The rooms are open every 
evening from six till ten o’clock. Some of the men 
of the congregation are in attendance, and very often 
the rector himself. They have newspapers to read, 
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and games in which the gentlemen join with the 
visitors. The difficulty is to get the poor souls to 
come in; to bring the amusements down to their 
level. We have here a public library, lighted and 
well warmed, with seats for perhaps forty people. I 
have been there several times lately, and each time 
spent an hour or more entirely alone. But at the 
workman’s club there is a fair attendance, many of 
them ragamoffins just from the street. They were 
very orderly in their behavior. The evening I at- 
tended was the “ ladies’ evening.” Some four or five 
ladies, very plainly dressed, came in, sang, played 
games, cheques, etc., and talked with the visitors on 
a footing of perfect equality. Toward ten o’clock 
there was a call to order, the minister read some- 
thing, recited one of the written prayers or “ col- 
lects ’ of his church ; coffee with buttered bread was 
handed around, and the exercises were at an end. 
There is also a “ Friendly Society” in which a num- 
ber of young women meet women of their own age 
of an evening, read, talk, and work with them. The 
minister of the parish told me the effect was per- 
fectly wonderful in increasing the attendance at 
church and otherwise. A great many years ago the 
members of Friends’ meeting in this city held a “ so- 
ciable ” at each other’s houses once a week. We had 
no religious exercises, but read instructive books and 
exchanged views. In a few months,I think, the at- 
tendance at meeting was quite doubled. 

In work of this kind I do not know that Friends 
would have any advantage over other denomina- 
tions ; perhaps would be under a disadvantage in at- 
tracting the class of persons who most peed aid. At 
first, at least, such persons come to be entertained in 
some way,and pleasant stories and easy games, so 
far as I can understand, with a little simple music 
are the only common ground on which the two 
classes can meet. 

Whether work of this kind will ever elevate the 
lower classes cannot yet I think be foreseen. Their 
position, commercially, is every day worse and worse. 
In England, I believe, the workmen’s associations 
have met with some success. The result is different 
in America. I think every strike during the last 
two years has failed. The workmen have had to 
surrender at discretion. Meantime, says a writer in 
their interest, twenty-five persons hold one hun- 
dredth part of all the wealth in the United States. 
Carrying out that proportion, twenty-five hundred 
persons would own all the property in the United 
States, and absolutely control the means of living of 
sixty millions. In 1880 ten persons made eight mil- 
lion dollars apiece: that is the ten made as much as 
eighty thousand families make on an average. Great 
fortunes, says the writer quoted, are not soon dissi- 
pated; they are held for generations; and capitalists 
deal with masses of working men, just as securely as 
disciplined armies do with mobs. 


There is another branch of Edward Grubb’s paper 
which I will ask the privilege of remarking upon 


briefly, next week. 
Washington, D. C. 


J. D. McPuerson. 


NOTES OF T. W. HIGGINSON’S LECTURE: 
Tue lecturer said he generally took it to be the sign 
of a healthy mind in achild, when it dislikes to study 
history. This is not because history in itself is not 
interesting, but because it bas too often been written 
in a dry, lifeless way,—the skeleton presented with- 
out the blood and muscles, so to speak. We are nat- 
urally interested in our fellow-men, and since history 
is an account of the doings of human beingsit would 
always interest us if properly written. Love of fic- 
tion is supposed to be an attribute of childhood, but 
when you have told a child a wonderful story, its 
first question is “ Is ittrue?” showing that they seek 
for truth, and love the true even more than the won- 
derful. History, when written as charmingly as if 
it were fiction, and fiction written with the sem- 
blance of truth, always chains the reader. 

In attempting the study of History we must be 
moderate in our aims, knowing that we approach a 
subject of great magnitude, and that the limitations 
of the human mind preclude the possibility of our 
remembering everything. Our ability to acquire 
knowledge reminded him of the pop-gun he used 
when a boy. He first cut a piece of potato with one 
end of the reed, then turned it round and cut an- 
other piece with the other end ; but at no time were 
there ever more than two pieces of potato in the gun 
at once. So it is too often with our acquired list of 
facts,—one pushes the other out! Such is the humili- 
ating experience repeated over and over again by in- 
stances of our best students, leaving school with high 
records for their knowledge of history, and forgetting 
it as rapidly as they learned it when they ceased to 
be students. 

He recommended that a few dates, judiciously 
selected, say twenty or twenty-five, be fixed in the 
memory as stepping stones down the path of time. 
Any teacher will help you to arrange these on a 
sheet of note paper, and these main facts, or dates, 
well chosen, and studied in a systematic, intelligent 
way, cannot fail to interest you. Know these thor- 
oughly,—not think you know them. They had best 
relate to some distinct period or personage, such as 
the discovery of America, or the reign of George IIL., 
for instance. Then add to these a knowledge of the 
period, by reading works of social detail, and all 
that will throw light on the manners and customs of 
the time. 

It isa bad thing to begin life with inaccuracy. 
Inaccuracy of language is often illustrated by edu- 
cated people, who still make use of the ungrammati- 
cal expressions permitted them in childhood. 

The essential thing is to approach the study of 
history with a fair mind, remembering that the worst 
man, or the blackest event, has his point of view 
Study the side you don’t incline to, as well as the 
side you do; seek fairness in everything—even to 
your opponents. History written with truth, and 
in aclear forcible style, with justice to all sides, 
will never fail to be interesting. And what we un- 
derstand—interests us ; and what interests us we re- 
member. 8. M. G. 


1 On “ How to Study History ;” at Swarthmore College, Third 
month 15. 
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SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The authorities on Sixth-day last decided to 
close the college for the Spring holidays on Third- 
day of this week. The vacation will continue until 
Second-day, the 15th. Owing to this change the 
dates of the Somerville reunion, the gymnasium ex- 
hibition, and the preparatory sports will have to be 
postponed. 

—The contract for grading the space enclosed by 
the tract upon Whittierfield has been awarded, and 
work commenced on Third-day. The college ath- 
letes are much pleased over the decision to help 
them. 

—Dr. Coffin, principal of an Indian training 
school at Salem, Oregon, was at the college last week, 
accompanied by Prof. Birdsall, of Philadelphia. 

—tThe elections in the different classes for mem- 
bers of the Phenix staff have resulted as follows: 
From the Junior class, James W. Ponder, of Dela- 
ware; Abby M. Hall, of Pennsylvania; and Edgar 
Allan Brown, of Ohio. From the Sophomore class, 
William C. Sproul, of Pennsylvania; and Josephine 
F. Ancona, of Pennsylvania. From the Freshman 
class, Gertrude R. Hutchings, of California. To these 
the retiring staff added Samuel R. Lippincott, of 
New Jersey ; Beulah W. Darlington, of Pennsylvania ; 
and Frederick E. Stone, of Delaware; and the new 
staff elected William L. Donohugh, of Pennsylvania. 
The new staff organized on Second-day by choosing 
Edgar Allan Brown, Editor-in-Chief, and James W. 
Ponder and Abby M. Hall, Associate Editors. 


TWIN SISTERS OF STILL GREATER AGE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I nore in your issue of Third month 23, the account 
of the two brothers by the name of Nice, and 
the Buckman twins of advanced years,—the 
former born in May, 1805, the latter in April, 
1803. I wish to mention twin sisters, still older. 
Martha and Mary Stackhouse were born July 29, 
1802, in Falls township, Bucks county, Pa., and are 
still living. They were the youngest of nine chil- 
dren. Their parents, David and Martha Stackhouse, 
were life-long members of the Society of Friends,— 
David living to be 94 years old. The twin sisters 
now live together in Wrightsville, York Co., Pa., and 
also belong to Friends. Martha married James Cook, 
who is now deceased. Their mental faculties are 
quite good, they write to their friends, and enjoy the 
company of friends and relatives, but do not go from 
home. L. D. M. 

Chester, Pa. 


Ir has been forcibly said that “ it was de- 
votion to a Leader—allegiance to a Person,” rather 
than a set of mere dogmas, that was at the bottom of 
that great movement of thought and feeling in 
which Christianity was cradled. This Leader or 
Person is the Jesus of Nazareth who appears in the 
four Gospels, and who is not only the author, but also 
the substance and life of the system that bears his 
name. He himself is Christianity in actual life. 


MY WORK. 


I comz to Thee—O, Lord—for strength and 
patience 
To do thy will. 
Help me, O Father, in this world of duty 
My place to fill. 


I may not go and labor in Thy vineyard, 
Where, through long hours, 

Brave men and women toil, and from Thy presses 
The red wine pours. 


My work at home lies with the olive branches 
Thou’st planted there. 

To train them meekly for the heavenly garden 
Needs all my care. 


I may not in the woods and on the mountains 
Seek Thy lost sheep; 

At home a little flock of tender lambkins 
’Tis mine to keep. 


Thou givest to Thy servants each our life’s work ; 
No trumpet tone 

Will tell the nations, in triumphant pealing, 
How mine is done. 


But ’twill be much if when the task is ended 
Through grace from Thee, 
I give Thee back undimmed the radiant jewels 
Thou gavest me. 
—Mrs. M. P. Handy. 


SONG OF THE SEA. 


THE song of the sea was an ancient song 
In the days when the earth was young: 
The waves were gossiping loud and long 
Ere mortals had found a tongue; 
The heart of the waves with wrath was wrung 
Or soothed to a siren strain, 
As they tossed the primitive isles among, 
Or slept in the open main. 
Such was the song and its changes free, 
Such was the song of the sea. 


The song of the sea took a human tone 
In the days of the coming of man ; 
A mournfuler meaning swelled her moan, 
And fiercer her riots ran : 
Because that her stately voice began 
To speak of our human woes ; 
With music mighty-to grasp and span 
Life’s tale and its passion-throes. 
Such was the song as it grew to be, 

Such was the song of the sea. 


The song of the sea was a hungry sound 
As the human years unrolled ; 
For the notes were hoarse with the doomed and 
drowned 

Or choked with a shipwreck’s gold: 
Till it seemed no dirge above the mould 
So sorry a story said 
As the midnight cry of the waters old 
Calling above their dead. 
Such is the song and its threnody, 

Such is the song of the sea. 


The song of the sea is a wondrous lay, 
For it mirrors human life: 

It is grave and great as the judgment-day, 
It is torn with the thought of strife: 
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Yet under the stars it is smooth, and rife 
With love-lights everywhere, 
When the sky has taken the deep to wife 
And their wedding day is fair— 
Such is the ocean’s mystery, 
Such is the song of the sea. 
—Richard E. Burton, in Harper's Weekly. 
IN A GLASS HOUSE. 
THEY'VE got a glass house in the garden, 
A little house out in the sun; 
I watched while the gardener built it 
Until it was finally done. 


Now what do you think it was made for? 
I do not believe that you know ; 

But Ido. Now isn’t it funny? 
’Tis to hurry the flowers to grow! 


And I’m sure that it does, for the pansies 
Have blossomed as full as can be, 

And there isn’t a flower in the garden, 
And scarcely a leaf on a tree. 


So I’ve wondered and wondered a long time-- 
Please answer me this, if you can: 

Do you think if I lived in one like it 
Ishould hurry and grow to a man? 


THE PROHIBITORY AMENDMENT: AD- 
DRESS OF A. M. POWELL.’ 


Ir gives me special pleasure to be with you and to 
help, so far as any word of mine may, to createa pub- 
lic opinion in favor of the Prohibitory Constitutional 
Amendment. I have very great faith in this Amend- 
ment as a method of procedure against the liquor 
traffic. It brings the subject where it belongs, directly 
to the people. “We,the people, do ordain,” etc. 
After a Constitution is adopted, by its own provision 
the people may amend it. An opportunity is now 
afforded to the people of this State to do this. You 
are to deliberate upon the question whether you will 
or will not adopt this Amendment. The Legislature 
has performed its part, and the question is now be- 
fore you ; you have the opportunity to decide whether 
you will perpetuate the license method of dealing 
with the drink traffic, or whether you will abolish al- 
together the license system. 

It isa peculiar American method of dealing with 
important questions. No other country on the face of 
the earth brings to its people such opportunities as 
these. In the light of the interpretation of the great 
significance of citizenship in our country, I feel the 
importance of this occasion, and I congratulate you 
as citizens of Pennsylvania that this opportnnity is 
at hand. It has been said, “God links opportunity 
and responsibility together;” so while you have a 
rare opportunity, there is a solemn responsibility 
resting upon you. 

I need not dwell long upon the evils of the liquor 
traffic to show that its results are inimical to the pub- 
lic welfare. It is the chief factor of crime, pauper- 
ism, and taxation, and as such it becomes altogether 


~~ IDelivered at Girard Avenue Friends’ meeting-house, on Fifth- 
day, Third month 28th, 1889, before the Society of Young Tem- 
perance Workers. From phonographic notes by Henry T. Child. 





appropriate that the sovereign people shall consider 
whether they will incorporate in their fundamental 
law a provision that the drink traffic shall cease. 

In the report of Frederick H. Wines, secretary of 
the National Prison Association, he says: “About a 
decade ago there were in the prisons and jails about 
60,000 inmates. In addition to these there were 
about 11,000 in reformatories of various kinds, mak- 
ing a total of about 70,000 people, old and young.” 
He has recently given an opinion that the new cen- 
sus (about to be taken for 1890) will show an increase 
which will reach from 75,000 to 80,000 in the jails and 
penitentiaries, and over 15,000 in the reformatories, 
making a total of nearly 100,000 prisoners in the 
United States. Nine-tenths of these are imprisoned 
either directly or indirectly on account of the use of 
strong drink, as this is known to be the chief factor. 
Senator Wilson, of Iowa, in commenting on the fact 
that crime is steadily on the increase in this country, 
refers to the fact that in his State, where prohibition 
obtains, crime is decreasing ; and he states that in 
one-half of the county jails there is not a single pris- 
oner. 

In addressing some of you as Young Temperance 
Workers, let me illustrate some things that this traf- 
fic does to childhood. The New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children had 6,500 com- 
plaints of suffering last year, 2,244 arrests were made, 
and 2,208 convictions. There were 3,216 children 
rescued and relieved. I have examined many of 
these cases, and find that in most of them either one or 
both parents were intemperate. On the first day of 
the year,a beautiful girl, frail and delicate, eleven 
years old, made a pitiful claim for protection. She 
had been driven out from her home by a drunken 
father and mother. 

What is the remedy? The license system has 
been tried for a century and more, and has proved 
emphatically a failure, either to restrain or overcome. ° 
Its tendency has always been to perpetuate the evil. 
It has been said that it is demand that creates sup- 
ply. If there were no drinkers, there would be no 
traffic. It is a lamentable fact that there is so much 
demand for drink, and we should all of us do what- 
ever we can to teach the lesson of total abstinence. 

It is also true that “supply creates demand.” In 
coming over in the car, a lad came through with 
candy for sale. There were children sitting quietly ; 
but when they heard him and saw the candy they 
were seized with a great desire for this and began to 
beg their parents for it. If they had not had it 
offered, they would not have thought of wanting it. 
This did for them just what the liquor-licensed sa- 
loon does to thousands of people, and if it were not 
displayed in their sight many would find it easy to 
resist the temptation. A licensed saloon is a constant 
temptation to many people. 

You have in this State one of the best license 
laws in the country, restrictive beyond most license 
laws. Iam not disposed to undervalue its merits; 
but they are not in the feature of high-license, but 
in certain bonds and penalties by which it has re- 
duced the number of saloons in some localities. But 
it does not propose to abolish the saloons; it does 
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not propose to put an end to the drink traffic; only 
to regulate and circumscribe it. I presume the quan- 
tity of liquor consumed has not been diminished ; 
beer drinking is on the increase. 

This is not what we want, There never was a 
greater mistake made by anybody than by those who 
suppose high-license is in itself restrictive. The re- 
duction in the number of your saloons was not on 
account of the price, but on account of the restric- 
tive features. 

Plainfield, N. J., will illustrate this point. They 
have had as many saloons under high license as they 
ever had, and I believe more. The Council decided 
to raise the fee to $700, and they had more applica- 
tions. They made a restriction that the saloons 
should be closed at 11 o’clock instead of 12 at night. 
One saloon-keeper said he woul: rather pay $1,000 
than to lose that hour. It is not a legitimate business 
that can afford to pay a license fee of $1,000 for the 
hour from 11 to 12 at night. Think of the homes in 
that city from which men and women are enticed ; 
think of the money that is worse than wasted in 
these saloons at the midnight hour. 

There is in Plainfield a home for fatherless and 
motherless children and those who are worse off than 
these. In two months there were fourteen little chil- 
dren who made application for shelter. There are 
15,000 people in that city, and in eleven months 150 
children applied for shelter. In almost every case 
these were in want on account of the drink habits of 
their parents. 

High license is one of the greatest delusions. The 
State of Nebraska which has had the highest license, 
that of $1,000, has found the results very unsatisfac- 
tory, and within a few weeks they have decided to 
submit a Prohibitory Constitutional Amendment to 
the people. I am speaking to some who are Juven- 
ile Temperance Workers. Let me tell you whata 
little boy in that State did. 

In that legislature there were license advocates 
and Probibitionists. There were political clans and 
complications, and it was found that not asingle vote 
could be spared ; indeed there were two votes needed 
to carry the bill. One member changed his vote from 
no to aye, and still there was one needed. A mem- 
ber of the House said, “ I wish to change my vote; I 
represent two counties ; one favors and the other op- 
poses this Amendment. I realize that it will be im- 
possible to please both sides. I have lost a great 
many nights’ sleep thinking what is besttodo. Yes, 
I have been looking for guidance from some Higher 
Power; but I have come to the conclusion that the 
Lord has little to do with the affairs of a Nebraska 
Legislature. I bave consulted with my family upon 
this question, and the other evening my five year-old 
boy climbed upon my knee, and putting his arms 
around my neck, he said: ‘ You will vote right on 
submission, won’t you, papa?’ I shall now say tothe 
counties I represent that I cannot please you both, 
but with the grace of God helping me, I w ll vote for 
the salvation and welfare of my b y. I therefore 
vote aye.” So “a little child shall l-ad them.” 

What that boy did in determining the action of 
the Nebraska Legiclature, some of these boys or girls 
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may do in determining the vote of some one in Phila- 
delphia to be in favor of the Amendment. 

License has had its trial and has been a failure. 
Prohibition has had something of a trial, but under 
great disadvantages and discouragements. So that 
in an examination of the two methods, there are 
difficulties. It is very difficult to change the habits 
of a people in a decade. In Kansas, the pioneer 
constitutional prohibition State, we have something 
of a guide, although it has had great difficulties to 
contend with, and obstructions have been placed in 
the way from year to year. Both the last governors 
testify that pruh' bition has been a great success ; that 
it has greatly reduced the use of intoxicating liquors, 
it has promoted general prosperity, and improved the 
welfare of all classes. The Amendment was adopted 
by 8,000 majority; but a late governor told me that 
it would be confirmed by 75,000, if the vote were 
taken now. 

Another illustration for the children. A little 
Kansas boy, 8 years old, visited a relative in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and walking along the streets he was curi- 
ous to know what was going on in those places where 
the windows were curtained and screened. I think 
it will be well for you when the practice of prohibi- 
tion causes all these places to be shut up and children 
may not become familiar with them. No legislative 
business needs screens. 

Maine which had had legal prohibition for 
nearly a quarter of a century, has adopted con- 
stitutional prohibition by 48,000 majority. I admit 
there is liquor sold in Maine. I have never yet 
heard of any statute that was not violated. The 
Ten Commandments are very often violated; but 
nobody thinks of repealing them because of this, 
nor does any one believe them to be a failure because 
they are sometimes violated. I visited Maine, and a 
friend invited me to go to the jail of one of the cities, 
saying, this will tell the story. We were kindly 
welcomed. We found some white-washed cells, some 
household furniture stored, but not a prisoner there. 
With a population of 25,000, there had been only one 
prisoner in the year, and that was a woman arrested 
for selling liquor. The liquor traffic is a cause, pris- 
ons are an effect. 

I visited Portland, the largest city in Maine. 
There were some prisoners there, but many of the 
cells were empty. I saw there,at work, men who had 
been saloon keepers and had been convicted and 
were making shoes. In Maine they send saloon- 
keepers to prison; in New York we send them to 
the legislature and sometimes to Congress. 

I likethe Maine method best; and if Pennsylvania 
does its duty on the 18:h of the Sixth month the 
brewers, distillers, and saloon-keepers will find them- 
selves out of business. The prisons will not be so 
crowded as they now are. Men and women will 
come out and not go in again, as “ repeaters,” as they 
now do. 

Let us look at Iowa, a great and important State. 
It is trying the experiment of prohibition in earnest. 
Senator Wilson, of that State, says in a population of 
about two millions there were in 1886, 2,645 convic- 
tiuns; in 1887, 1,520; and in 1888, under more strin- 
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gent prohibition, 838. They have a State prison con- 
tractor of labor, who made his contract upon the old 
basis ; but he finds himself unable to fulfil it because 
there are not enough prisoners. This is rather hard 
for the contractor, but it would be better to pay him 
his loss than to go back to the old way and furnish 
prisoners. Governor Larrabee has spoken most em- 
phatically of the very great blessing of prohibition. 
He hopes to see these blessings extended elsewhere. 
I am deeply interested in the part which the Society 
of Friends shall take in this impending contest. As 
a member of this Society, I am anxious that it shall 
have a good name because it deserves it. I am some- 
what anxious as to the attitude of Pennsylvania 
Friends on this important occasion, one in which it 
seems to me every man and every woman, (though 
the women cannot vote as I wish they could,) should 
take an active part. Every concerned Friend should 
be enlisted heartily and earnestly to secure the 
adoption of this Amendment. 

Here, again, these young people can help. Let 
me give another illustration of how “a little child 
shall lead them.” In most of the State there are 
laws requiring instruction as to the effect of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants, and narcotics on the human sys- 
tem. In New Jersey, there are some local influences 
of this kind, and in one of her cities temperance in- 
struction is given in the schools. One of the scholars, 
a lively little girl whom I know personally, lives in 
a home of wealth and refinement, but where liquor 
was still kept upon the side-board and wine upon 
the table. The instruction which she had received 
at school so wrought upon her mind that she felt 
that she must speak to her father and mother about 
it. She made an appeal and said she was ashamed 
to meet her classmates if this was continued. Her 
appeal was irresistible, and the wine and liquor 
were banished. So I hope these young people will 
come to be leaders in this great work for the adop- 
tion of this Amendment. 

I said I have a deep interest as to what will be 
the attitude of Friends. There are different meet- 
ings. Your yearly meeting has a large and efficient 
Temperance Committee; so have nearly all the 
quarterly meetings. I think the occasion demands 
that the monthly and preparative meetings should 
appoint responsible committees to promote public 
influence in favor of this Constitutional Amend- 
ment. Friends are a small body; but in the commu- 
nity they have great weight, much more in propor- 
tion to their numbers than any others. This is a 
time when it seems to me Friends cannot afford to 
be idle. 

It is not a partisan campaign ; simply citizenship 
wholly dissevered, for the time being, from party. It 
is for or against! The situation is such that no one 
can avoid the responsibility. One must be on one 
side or the other ; and if he absents himself from the 
polls, he gives the liquor men just what they want. 
If he votes against the amendment, he does just 
what the brewer, the saloon-keeper, and the distiller 
want. 

[ am sure there can be no enlightened, conscien- 
tious Friend in view of the truth in relation to pro- 
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hibition, who will not feel the importance of taking 
the side of the home, as against the saloon, by voting 
the drink traffic out. I appeal, therefore, to those 
who are members of the Society of Friends, to make 
this a subject of most thoughtful consideration. 
There is no time to lose ; the weeks are rapidly pass- 
ing; there should be many meeting—like this, 
There should be a seed-sowing of literature through- 
out this Commonwealth. Asis the thought upon the 
subject, so will be the action. This beautiful meet- 
ing-house before it existed as we see it, existed in 
somebody's brain. It was all planned out, thought 
out, before it took shape. So all of us are architects 
of our own character and those of others. Let us 
see to it that they build wisely and well, by right 
thinking and preparation for right action. 

Some one has written a delightful little volume 
entitled “One Upward Look for Each Day.” Let us 
have this upward look. As we contemplate this 
question, let us take that upward look, opening the 
heart to devotional influences; and I believe we 
shall be found doing all we can, and combining with 
others to put away the greatest evil of our times and 
the world. 


THE NOBLEST THOUGHT THE TRUEST. 


Our modern life is full of reminiscences of the past, 
and, although these survivals of ancient ignorance 
and superstition no longer have their old force and 
authority, their influence is still very great. Many 
an intelligent man finds himself unconsciously af- 
fected by some old superstition still lingering in the 
habit and speech of to-day. These survivals are not 
confined to minor matter; they affect our concep- 
tions of the greatest things. Any one who makes a 
candid study of his own thought finds in it at times 
almost antagonistic conceptions of God and of human 
life, and any one who reads the works of the day on 
these themes, or who talks much about them with 
others, finds these different conceptions sometimes 
held by the same person at the same time. In our 
best moments we see clearly that only our noblest 
thought about these things can be true. But there 
are other times when the survivals of past thinking 
assert themselves, and we find ourselves confused by 
two antagonistic ideas. It is not easy for a man to 
trust entirely to the noblest thought of life which 
comes to him. So many men have thought ignobly 
of it, and have written all manner of evil against it, 
that it is difficult to swing one’s self clear from their 
influences and to look at it from another standpoint. 

The pessimism of the Buddhist has crept into the 
Christian conception of life, and men find it difficult 
to believe what they know in their hearts must be 
true—that life is essentially great and noble and not 
a hideous blunder. The thoughts about God which 
men held in their childhood still travel with us and 
enter unconsciously into our conceptions, blurring 
the image of Divinity as Christ gave it, and confus- 
ing it between the thought of the Divine God and 
the god made in the image of man by man himself. 
But it is very certain that if there be a God, the 
highest thought we can have of him must be true, 
and that if he fashioned us, the noblest thought we 
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can have of ourselves must fall short of our highest 
possibilities. The only way to keep one’s self stead- 
fast is to plant one’s self immovably on this founda- 
tion. When conflicting theories perplex and antag- 
onistic thoughts torture the mind, it is well to take 
our place beside the Divine Teacher and stand or 
fall with him in our thought of God. If Christ was 
mistaken, then there is no truth in the world. If, 
on the other hand, he saw with unerring gaze, as we 
believe he did, it is small matter whether theologies 
or schools or text-books or great thinkers agree with 
him or not. They may fail to agree; that is their 
misfortune; it does not concern us. If there are 
parts of the Bible which seem to conflict with the 
thought of his Father which Christ presented, we 
can sooner afford to let those passages go, if that 
were necessary, rather than question for a moment 
the authority of the Divine Teacher. But such con- 
tradictions do not exist in the book itself; they are 
altogether of man’s making, and the struggle which 
many people are having to-day to reconcile an in- 
herited theology with their own clear perception of 
the teaching of Christ is a useless struggle. Let the 
theology go; Christ is more than all the logicians, 
and wiser than all the makers of systems.—Christian 
Union. a 


FUNERAL OF JOHN BRIGHT. 


Tue death of John Bright occurred Third month 27. 
His funeral took place from his home, “One Asb,” 
at Rochdale, on the 30th. It was at the Friends’ bury- 
ing-ground and the whole proceeding was substan- 
tially according to Friends’ views, this being accord- 
ing to his desire. A dispatch from London says: 

Crowds of people lined the route of the procession 
from “One Ash,” Mr. Bright’s home near Rochdale, 
to the cemetery. Among those present were Joseph 
Chamberlain, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Jesse Collings, 
Arnold Morley, William Rathbone and General H. 
Lynedoch Gardiner, C.B., Equerry in Ordinary to 
Queen Victoria, who represented Her Majesty. 

A number of deputations headed the procession. 
Fifteen carriages containing mourners followed the 
hearse. Eight of Mr. Bright’s workmen carried the 
coffin to the hearse, and from the hearse to the grave. 
When the coffin was deposited in the grave the 
mourners gathered around in silent meditation, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Friends, to which sect 
Mr. Bright belonged. The Dean of Founders College 
afterward delivered an oration. He spoke of Mr. 
Bright as a man of great simplicity, who did not at- 
tribute his talents to his own efforts, but considered 
them gifts from God. 

Four wreaths remained on the coffin when it was 
lowered into the grave. One was sent from Biarritz 
by Queen Victoria. Attached to it was Her Ma- 
jesty’s autograph. Another from the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, with a card bearing the words: 
“As a mark of respect.’’ The third was from Mr. 
Bright’s work-people, and the fourth from Miss Cob- 
den. Attached to Miss Cobden’s wreath was a card 
inscribed: “In loving memory of my father’s best 
friend.” 





RAILWAY RELIEF ASSOCIATIONS. 


Szerne as we do the many lines in the country 
grouped into large systems whose ownership will no 
doubt remain stable in years to come, permanence of 
employment and stability of position is easy to be 
guaranteed and the corporations can now better se- 
cure their own rights and strengthen themselves 
against the encroachments of the public by drawing 
their employés more closely to them, showing that 
paternal care and solicitude for them which tend to 
establish good feeling and community of interest. 

Relief associations under the guidance of the 
companies will do this. They are flourishing on the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania railroads. 
The organizations on those roads may be taken as 
the type of what other companies should do. On 
the former, the scheme originated with the elder Gar- 
rett nearly ten years ago. At its organization all em- 
ployés could join without regard to age. After a 
short period those over forty-five years and those 
who could not pass a medical examination were not 
allowed to join. All persons employed regularly by 
the company are required to pass a medical examina- 
tion, must be under forty-five years of age, and must 
join the relief association. Thus it will be seen that 
nearly all their employés are members. The compul- 
sory feature looks to an outsider like a hardship, but 
the obligation is on him only who seeks employment. 

The employés are divided into two classes—haz- 
ardous and non-hazardous ; and these two classes are 
divided into five others who pay into a fund certain 
fixed sums each month, according to the amount of 
wages regularly received. Benefits are paid in weekly 
indemnities in cases of sickness and disablements, 
and a gross sum to the beneficiary when death oc- 
curs. They vary according to the amount contrib- 
uted. Free medical and surgical attendance is given ; 
hospitals are established ; physicians are appointed 
at convenient points on the line. The company has 
contributed $100,000, the interest on which at six per 
cent. goes into the fund yearly. It also puts $25,000 
per year into a superannuation fund. A building 
loan association has also been formed, which has be- 
come quite popular. 

There are many other liberal features, of which 
limited space will not permit an enumeration. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has also 
adopted a system of relief similar to that of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, but not so extensive. It is entirely 
voluntary, and numbers over 20,000. It rapidly in- 
creases in popularity as its benefits become more ap- 
preciated. 

In both companies the employés are rapidly leay- 
ing the local benevolent associations; they find they 
can insure themselves with the aid of a solvent and 
powerful company for much less money than in the 
thousand and one local lodges whose solvency de- 
pends on the honesty of a secretary or a treasurer. 

Other systems of relief, but to a minor extent, 
have been adopted by railway companies—notably 
free hospital service for the sick and disabled upon 
the Santa Fé and Missouri Pacific, all of which ma- 
terially lessen the number of claims for damages and 
subsequent costly trials and judgments in the courts. 
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PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


Late advices from this far-off island Empire have 
been of the most interesting character. At the festi- 
val which is annually held in Second month to com- 
memorate the establishment of the Empire, the na- 
tion was given a written constitution which is said 
to be the first that an Asiatic emperor of his own 
will has granted to his people. The date of the Em- 
pire goes back 660 years before the Christian era. 

The ceremonies connected with this important 
event took place in the new palace at Tokio. The 
Emperor and Empress sat side by side in the throne- 
room with the members of the royal family, Minis- 
ters of State, and other dignitaries gathered from all 
parts of the nation to take part in the general glad- 
ness of the occasion. 

The first ceremony was the act of worship per- 
formed at the cenotaphs of his ancestors, in the 
Sanctuary of the palace. After the worship the Em- 
peror “read his speech in a clear, strong voice,” then 
handed the constitution to the Prime minister, and 
the royal party left the room. 

In the procession which moved to the parade 
ground outside the city, the Emperor and Empress 
for the first time in the history of the govern ment, 
rode side by side. The school children were formed 
in line to meet and welcome the royal party on 
their return, with song and banners and demonstra- 
tions of glainess. While the crowd was immense, it 
is said to have been more quiet than such a surging 
mass of humanity in our western cities. The Japan- 
ese have not yet learned our noisy way of showing 
enthusiasm. 

The Constitution provides for a House of Peers 
and a House of Commons. The right of suffrage is 
given to all men of the age of twenty-five years and 
over who pay taxes to the amount of twenty-five 
dollars yearly. Liberty of religion, freedom of 
speech, and the right of public meeting are estab- 
lished. Parliament is to possess legislative func- 
tions, and the control of the finances under limita- 
tions. The date of the assembling of the first Parlia- 
ment is fixed for next year, and it is declared that 
the Constitution shall go into effect at the same 
time. 


Ir one should give me a dish of sand, and tell me 
there were particles of iron in it, I might look for 
them with my eyes, and search for them with my 
clumsy fingers, and be unable to detect them ; but let 
me take a magnet and sweep though it, and how 
would it draw to itself the almost invisible particles 
by the mere power of attraction! The unthankful 
heart, like my fingers in the sand, discovers no mer- 
cies ; but let the thankful beart sweep through the day, 
and asthe magnet finds the iron, so it will find in 
every hour some heavenly blessing; only the iron in 
God’s sand is gold.— Beecher. 


Tue disciples could bring help according to the 
need of those to whom they went as Christ’s repre- 
sentatives. Every representative of Christ can do as 
much as that to day—in the power of Christ. And 
that is the mission of the disciples of Christ. 


CLIMBING MOUNT ST. ELIAS. 


Tsover by no means the highest mountain in the 
world by actual measurement, yet Mt. St. Elias prob- 
ably appears as large as, if not larger than, any other, 
for it is plainly visible from the sea throughout its 
entire height of eighteen or nineteen thousand feet, 
though situated from forty to fifty miles inland. The 
Swiss mountains, which are all under sixteen thous- 
and feet, are generally seen from elevations varying 
from four to eight thousand feet, while in the Hima- 
layas the plane of observation is considerably higher. 
It is certainly true that, with the possible exception 
of Mt. Wrangel, about which little is known, Mt. St. 
Elias presents the greatest snow climb of all the 
mountains in the world, on account of the low point 
to which the line of perpetual snow descends in 
these northerly regions. Beside St. Elias such 
mountains as Cook and Vancouver sank into insig- 
nificance, ‘ 

The southwestern face of St. Elias, it is safe to say, 
will never be climbed ; it presents a mass of broken 
snow, beautiful, yet forbidding. We estimated the 
summit to be about 7,000 feet above us, making its 
total height 18,500 feet. It seemed to us that the 
Coast Survey, giving it 19,500 feet, was two liberal in 
its figures, 

The day was cloudless ; the whole scene was one 
that baffles description. It surpassed in grandeur 
though not in picturesqueness the very best that the 
Alps can offer. Roughly speaking, the eye encoun- 
tered for miles nothing but snow and ice. I had 
never before thoroughly realized the vastness of the 
Alaskan glaciers, though during the past fortnight 
we bad spent many a weary hour in crossing im- 
mense moraines. One of the glaciers we looked 
down upon was not less than sixty miles long, while 
anotber attained a breadth of twenty-five or thirty 
miles. 

From below I had gained the impression that ice 
covered with débris predominated over white ice. I 
now saw that this was not the case, and that the 
ratio of débris to clear ice was probably not 
greater than that of one to ten. When standing at 
a considerable height one appreciates for the first 
time the beautiful curves through which the glaciers 
alter their course. We noticed this in particular in 
looking down upon the Agassiz Glacier. It appeared 
at one point to describe three or four arcs of con- 
centric circles with radii varying from eight to ten 
miles, each one being indicated by a light coating of 
stones, the whole resembling an immense race- 
course. Through the Tyndall Glacier, and for a dis- 
tance of several miles, two light streaks of moraine 
ran parallel to each other, presenting from above the 
appearance of a huge serpent crawling the length of 
the glacier.— William Williams, in Scribner's Magazine. 


THERE are men who pray without ceasing; that 
is, they keep in the presence of God, so that they 
can speak with him at any moment. To such a man 
prayer is the almost unconscious breathing of the 


soul, The prayerful man whether he works 
or prays, or travel-, will feel beside him the solemn 
and sweet presence of God.—A. S. Barrett. 





































OKLAHOMA. 
I. N. Cunpnatt, late Principal of the Worcester In- 
dian Academy at Viniti, Indian Territory, says ina 
letter to the Milwaukee Wisconsin : 

Oklahoma proper was originally intended for 
the use of tribes of friendly Indians. It contains 
about 1,987,905 acres. Its east line is the 96th meri- 
dian, the extension of which northward to the Kan- 
sas line forms the boundary between the lands of 
the Cherokee nation proper and the famous “ Chero- 
kee Strip” or “ Cherokee Outlet,” which outlet ex- 
tends westward 4 degrees to the 100th meridian, or 
to the west line of Kansas and of Texas. The Cher- 
okee Strip, therefore, is to extend about 60 by 280 
miles and adjoins Oklahoma on the north. This 
strip is included in the Springer bill. It has been 
leased for a number of years by the Cherokee nation 
to the “Cherokee Strip Live Stock Syndicate” for 
$100,000 per year. This strip has recently, and in 
the face of the formal protest of the Government 
been leased again to the same company for $175,000, 
payable semi-annually. It is splendidly watered by 
streams, well timbered along the rivers, the lands are 
rich and rolling, furnishing verdure of luxuriant 
quality‘and growth, rendering it as a stock raising 
country unsurpassed. 

When the line was run settling the northern 


Kansas, by sone strange happening a narrow strip of 
public domain containing 3,700,000 acres, or 5,781 
square miles lying directly west of the Cherokee 
Strip was left out and has been ever since known as 
“No Man’s Land.” It isa valuable country. Seven 
thousand people live there with no law but lynch 
law, and the demands of the knife and rifle. The 
strip is also included in the Springer bill ; and these 
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boundary of Texas and the southern boundary of 









three divisions of land, Oklahoma proper, the “ Cher- 


PAGANISM IN GREAT CITIES. 
In the course of a recent sermon on the evangeliza- 
tion of New York, R. Heber Newtown said: 

The churches have been converted to the pagan- 
ism of political economy ; unless the clergy look 
sharp they will find that they have accepted retain- 
ers from capital—their position—and their lips are 
silenced when labor piteously cries for justice. No 
word against the root evils of our industrial system 
is spoken from hosts of the pulpits, whence the car- 
penter’s son has been driven by Mammom. The 
poor man hears the Gospel of “ proputty, proputty, 
proputty!” Charity is preached, but not justice, and 
it is not charity, but justice, that the world needs, 
If the ethical forces of the church were turned on 
these problems some solution would soon be found. 
The failure to find a solution is a terrible indictment 
of Christianity. Asa class, the very poor here are 
as irreligious as the very rich, and we are gravitating 
into a city of the extremes. We have two dangerous 
classes to contend with. Is it any wonder that re- 
ligion seems disappointing in the gulf where a pros- 
perous and a virtuous middle class has gone down ? 
If we can convert the rich I have no fear about the 
poor. When their big brothers on earth are broth- 
erly they will believe in a Father in Heaven. It is 
high time for our rich men to remember that a city 
which loses its religion will not keep its wealth. 
Property then had better be put again into diamonds. 
Real estate in a Sodom is liable to a sudden shrink- 
age. 











CABBAGE IN HALF AN HOUR. 
For the benefit of the mothers who may think either 
I or the cooking school have gone astray on the mat- 
ter of cooking cabbage, I want to emphasize here the 













advantage of the new way over the old. I was as 
sceptical over the notion of cabbage being properly 
cooked in half an hour, as any of you can be; but 
my first experiment corrected me, and all who tasted 
this maligned vegetable served after the new 
method declared themselves surprised. 

Have plenty of salted, boiling water, in which a 
teaspoonful of soda has been dissolved, plunge the 
cabbage in, top downward, leave it uncovered and 
let it boil until tender, that will be, as given in the 
time-table, from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
Take it out in a colander, drain well, put into a hot 
dish, put in bits of butter, some salt and pepper, arid 
serve at once. It will be as delicate as cauliflower ; 
the color will be retained and there will not be an 
unpleasant odor over the house, such as is always as- 
sociated with boiling cabbage. Try it once, and then 
see if the School Kitchen Learning has not gotten 
several steps in advance of your old, traditional 
methods.—Sallie Joy White, in Wide Awake, 


okee Strip,” and “ No Man’s Land,” are to constitute 
the new territory, Oklahoma. After providing for 
the Indians in severalty, it will furnish 150,000 
farms, a farming population of 750,000, which with 
the natural dependent city and village population 
indicates a prospective state little less than the size 
of Ohio, with 1,500,000 inhabitants, equal to the 
great State of Kansas. 

But a grave question of morals and right comes 
up and stands squarely in the way. The Indian Ter- 
ritory has a population of 70,000, and an area of 68,- 
991 square miles, or 44,154,240 acres, giving about 600 
acres, or nearly a mile square, to every map, woman, 
and child in the Territory. This is manifestly many 
times more than they can use; nevertheless the land 
belongs to the Indians. The Choctaws and Creeks 
claim Oklahoma proper, and the Cherokees claim the 
Cherokee outlet. This tenure by which the Chero- 
kees hold their lands, and direct from the govern- 
ment, is as strong as form and words can make it, “ as 
long as grass grows and water runs,” I have beard 
repeated over and over again in the Cherokee homes 
as the words of the treaty on the pledge of which 
they commenced their tragic exodus from Georgia. 





































° Tue greatest battle of life is the one that 
we have to fight with the evil tendencies of our own 
hearts; and the greatest victory that we can possibly 

* # win consists in the conquest of these tendencies. 

Nor speculation, not emotion, but conscience is “ He that ruleth his spirit” is greater “than he that 

the true foundation of the higher life—J. H. Allen. | taketh acity.” (Prov. xvi: 32.) 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—Alvan 8. Clark, the telescope builder, is going to build 
a forty-inch telescope for the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He makes some interesting statements of the dif- 
ficulties and care of lens-marking. The disks are made in 
France. The principal work of shaping the lenses is done 
by hand, no machinery being accurate enough, The fin- 
al curves have to be so accurate that every ray of light from 
a star which strikes the telescope must pass though four 
surfaces and have its course so changed by refraction that 
it will meet every other ray in a point no larger than the 
cross section of a fine needle.—N. Y. World. 


—At the’ recent session of the Wilmington, Del., Meth- 
odist Episcopal Conference, Presiding Elder Ayres of the 
Salisbury district reported that the church members under 
his jurisdiction spent every year for tobacco, money enough 
to pay all the running expenses of the churches five times 
over. 

—Captain Platt, of the United States Fish Commission 
steamer, at Charlotte Harbor, Florida, has successfully 
hatched 3,500,000 eggs of the sheepshead. This is said to 
be the first successful hatching of that important food fish. 

—In reference to the question whether the Greeks 
tinted their statues, a correspondent of London Notes and 
Queries says there is not least doubt that the answer must 
be in the affirmative. There is the amplest evidence of 
the fact that the sculptures of the Farthenon—at least 
some of them—were tinted, but they were not painted 
with solid paint, like the statues in the Crystal Palace. 
Architecture and sculpture were often tinted, not alone 
by the Greeks, but by the Etruscans, Assyrians, and Egyp- 
tians. Colored statuary abounded in the Middle Ages, as 
any one may see for himself who examines medi«val 
monuments. 

—aAn idea of the wonderful growth of trees in the fer- 
tile soil of California—a growth which seems almost fabu- 
lous to persons living in less favored regions—can be gath- 
ered from this paragraph printed in a recent issue of the 
Pacific Rural Press: “A fig-tree, planted in 1874, has a top 
30 feet high by 30 feet through, with a trunk 5 feet 7 
inches in circumference at the smallest part, which is two 
feet from the ground. A California walnut (Juglans Cali- 
fornica), planted in 1882, is 25 feet high, with a head 25 
feet through, and a trunk diameter of 12 inches. An Eng- 
lish walnut, planted in 1884, is 16 feet high, with a trunk 
6} inches in diameter. The trees are in Antelope Valley, 
in Colusa county, and have not been irrigated. 

—In the House of Lords, of the English Parliament, 
on the 28th inst., the Marquis of Salisbury, “ Premier” of 
the present (Tory) Government, alluded to the death of 
John Bright. He said, among other things ;: “ He had spe- 
cial qualities, for which he will be admired and noted in 
history, He was the greatest master of English oratory 
in the present generation, the eloquence of his style giv- 
ing fitting expression to his burning, noble thoughts. He 
possessed a singular rectitude of character. He was in- 
spired by pure patriotism from the beginning of his career 
to its close.” 

—“ The most difficult feature of the Nicaragua Canal,” 
says W. L. Merry, one of the engineers who have ex- 
amined the proposed route, “is the restoration of the har- 
bor at Greytown, which has been destroyed by a silt de- 
posit from the San Juan river. It is not more difficult, 
however, than was the construction of a harbor at Port 
Said, and the work will resemble it in character. The 
method of restoration favored by the United States engi- 
neers is the diversion of the lower San Juan into the Col- 
orado branch, which already carries to the ocean eleven- 





twelfths of the volume of the river. This can easily be 
affected, and once the harbor is isolated, it is intended to 
dredge it, and run a breakwater 3,000 feet into the Carrib- 
bean. The soil is volcanic sand, easily handled, but diffi- 
cult to locate permanently.” 


—The library of Baltimore Friends, in the pleasant li- 
brary room, at the new meeting-house, numbers 2,500 vol- 
umes, which are placed in the cases previously used at 
Lombard street. In the same room, on a central panel, 
has been placed a very appropriate picture, the gift of the 
artist, Charles Yardley Turner,a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, but now living in New York City. It 
is a large sketch in charcoal. The subject is “ After Meet- 
ing.” A young woman is walking cheerily from the meet- 
ing-house on the snow-covered ground, having by the hand 
a little girl of six years. The execution is admirable, and 
the faces of the two are very charming, whilst the scene 
reaches at once to the heart of the beholder. The picture 
has been generously donated to the Library, which it now 
graces, by the artist, in remembrance of his boyhood days 
in Baltimore, and in honor of his excellent and widely 
known grandmother, Rebecca Turner, deceased. 

—One of the grandest works ever undertaken by our 
Government was the establishment, in 1871, of what is 
called the Life-Saving Service, under Hon. 8S. I. Kimball, 
for the rescue of ship-wrecked men and vessels. There 
are now 226 of these stations, of which 173 are on the At- 
lantic coast. Last year over 700 lives and nearly $8,000,000 
worth of property were saved. Some of the most heroic 
deeds in history are recorded of the men who engage in 
this perilous work. For real bravery what could exceed 
that fierce fight with the wind and the waves along Nan- 
tasket Beach, when twenty-eight lives were snatched 
from the fiery jaws of death ?—Advocate of Peace and Ar- 
bitration. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


News was received on the 30th ult., that a terrible hur- 
ricane had swept the harbor at Apia, in the Samoa Islands, 
on the 15th. Six war ships were wrecked, three belonging 
to the United States, and three to Germany. Two of these 
may possibly be saved, in a damaged condition; the others 
are a totalloss. On the American vessels fifty lives were 
lost, including tour officers; on the German, ninety-six 
were lost. The harbor is small, and is exposed to such 
storms, while the bottom is such that the anchors will not 
hold. Details of the dieaster were received at Washington, 
on the 30th ult., from Admiral Kimberly, who commanded 
the American ships. 

Rosert T. LIncotn, of Chicago, son of Abraham Lin- 
coln, has been appointed by President Harrison to be Min- 
ister to England. Allen Thorndyke Rice, proprietor of the 
North American Review, has been appointed Minister to 
Russia. 

Ex-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and his party have returned 
to this country from their trip to Cuba. 

A LONG letter from Henry M. Stanley, the African ex- 
plorer, has been received in England, and has been pub- 
lished. It was written in Tenth month last, and describes 
the journeys of his expedition for the relief of Emin 
Pacha, in much detail, beginning in Sixth month, 1887. 

THE extra session of the United States Senate closed 
on the 2d instant, that body adjourning sine die. Unless 
the President should call an extra session, Congress will 
not sit again until Twelfth month next. 

THE burricane in the South Pacific Ocean, (which de- 
stroyed the ships at Apia), swept over 1,200 geographical 
miles, embracing in its track the Hervey and Society 
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groups of islands. The American ship Red Oross, from 
New South Wales for San Francisco, was driven ashore at 
Raratonga and wrecked. The crew was saved. The Ameri- 
can ship Ada Owen was wrecked at Ouara. Her crew was 
saved. Wrecked from the British ship Suakim, from New 
South Wales for San Francisco, was seen at Aitutaki. It 
is supposed that the crew perished. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxicat- 
ing Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
will meet at Race street meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 13th, 1889, at 11 a. m. 

The Standing Sub-Committees meet on the same days at 
10a.m. Book Committee in Race Street Parlor. Commit- 
tee on Education and Publication, in the meeting-house. 
Committee on Legislation, in room No.4. Visiting Com- 
mittee in room No. 1. j 4 

AMEs H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE C. DoRLAND, } Clerks. 

*,* Friends Charity Fuel Association will hold its con- 
cluding meeting for the season this (Seventh-day) evening, 
in Parlor 1520 Race street, at 8 o’clock. 

Wa. HEAcock, Clerk. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Fourth month occur as follows: 
7. Frankford, Phila., 3 p. m. 
Ve Providence, Pa., 3 p. m. 
14. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2p. m. 
21. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


*,* The regular meeting of Young Friends’ Associa- 


pOTAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Re we eae f meget < | Porieary kina ant 


wholesomeness. economical th 

one be tld in eon enya) — % multitude of Clow’ et, 
ort we um, or a! waders. Sold only in 

RoYAL BaKING POWDER Co. 106 Wallet, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 


PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philade/phia. 


tion will be held in the Parlor at 15th and Race streets on 
Second-day evening, Fourth mo. 8th, at 8 o ’clock, All who 
are interested in the purposes and aims of the Association 
are invited to attend. 


*,* Concord First-day School Union will be held at Ches- 
ter, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 20th, commencing at 10 
a. m. 

All interested are earnestly invited to be present. 

Epwin J. DURNALL, } Clerks. 
Mary YARNALL, 


*,* The next meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, Woods- 
town, on the second Seventh-day of the Fourth month, 
(Fourth month 13th, 1889), at 10 o’clock a. m.. All are in- 
vited. 

RIcCHMAN COLES, 


LOUELLA WADDINGTON, } Clerks. 


*,* Circular meetings have been appointed by the 
Western Quarterly Meetings as follows: 

Hockessin in the Fourth month. 

To convene on the second First-day of each month re- 
spectively, at 2 o’clock p.m. 


*,* The Penn Sewing School held in Race street meet- 
ing-house will close its present session on Seventh-day, 
Third month 30th, at 10 o’clock a.m. It is proposed to 
make this an Anviversary meeting, twenty years having 
passed since the school was started. The attendance of 
a officers, teachers, and friends of the school is de- 
si 

ANNIE C. DoRLAND, 1 ae 
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DEBENTURE BONDS. 


The following condensed descriptions of first Mortgages, de- 

ted with the Atlantic Trust Co. of New York, to secure Series 

‘o. 5 of Texas Loan Agency Debentures to the amount of $50,000, 
bee ‘ring 7 per cent. interest, pay able semi-annually in New York, 
will show the character of loans used by this Company as col- 
lateral security. 
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MORTGAGOR. 
a 


heme eee 8,936| $52, 550'$ 159,475 $32,800 


With No. 2,405 is inc uded block 811 in the city of Dallas 
with the improvements, upon which there is an insurance of 
$11,000, which is assigned to the trustees. 
We have a number of these Bonds as well as Guaranteed 7 
ame ae on hand, in amounts of from $100 to 
leased to have you call to inspect them, 
also for more informat a about the Company and the section of 
e State they are working in. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, $1,500,000. 


Siz per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Siz per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running siz, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 


These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 


the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Ws. Hacker, 
JouN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 
518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS-——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
swely to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods, 


STREETS. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One pee 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 








FRIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY —— 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 
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